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LITERATURE. 
WILLIAM CAXTON. 


The Biography and Typography of William 
Caxton, England’s First Printer. By Wiil- 
liam Blades. (London: Triibner & Co., 
1877.) 

The Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers. 
A Facsimile Reproduction of the First 
Book printed in England by William 
Caxton,in 1477. (London: Elliot Stock, 
1877.) 


“ ‘Wuat was the year 1477 in England? ” 
Such was the suggestive question asked by 
Dean Stanley in his Caxton Commemoration 
Sermon, and thus eloquently answered :— 


“ Tt was, as has been truly described, one of those 
tranquil periods which immediately succeed and 
immediately precede events of extraordinary mo- 
ment, The knell of the Middle Ages had already 
been sounded. It was hardly more than twenty 
years since the last relic of the old Greco-Roman 
world—Byzantium—had passed away before the 
Conquering Ottomans, It was only five years 
befure that the last echo of the Crusades had 
passed away. It was but six years since the last 
of the Barons had fallen on the field of Barnet. 
Old estates, old dominions, and old superstitions 
were then fast yy And not only so, for 
with the exiles from Constantinople came into 
Europe a flood of Greek learning, and, at the 
same time that the Catholic warriors of Spain 
were driving the Ottomans from their country, 
Columbus discovered a new world. Just ten 
years before came into existence the greatest of 
scholars, Erasmus, and just four years after was 
to be born Luther, the greatest of reformers. The 
day of the Reformation and the reorganisation of 
Western Christendom had come. The sun that 
came out of the mists on the morning of the 
battle of Barnet was but the type of the new 
dawn that burst upon England when the feudal 
system passed away.” 


This was the state of England and of 
Europe four hundred years ago, when Wil- 
liam Caxton set up his press within the 
precincts of the venerable Abbey of West- 
minster. Nothing is known of the early 
days of England’s first printer beyond his 
own brief narrative contained in the pro- 
legue to the Recuyell of the Historyes of 

roye:—-“JT was born and lerned myn 
englisss in Kente in the weeld where I 
doubte not is spoken as brode and rude 


englissh as is in ony place of englond.” 
Kentish historians assert, with some plausi- 


bility that the manor of Caustons, near 
Hadlow, in the Weald of Kent, wag the 
original seat of the Caxton family, but there 
is no evidence to support this claim. The 
date of Caxton’s birth, however, can be fixed 
with a nearer approach to certainty, for the 
entry of his apprenticeship has fortunately 





been preserved in the records of the Mercers’ 
Company, and leads to the inference that he 
must have been born about the year 1422. 
This discovery was first published by Mr. 
Blades in 1861, in his Life and Typography 
of William Caaton, and it clearly refuted 
the assumed date of 1412, which had been 
adopted by Caxton’s previous biographers. 
It is therefore with no little astonishment 
that we see the present Caxton Celebration 
made the opportunity of issuing a new but 
unrevised edition of Charles Knight’s Life 
of Caxton, a work so full of errors that its 
republication would have been deprecated 
by no one more than its respected author. 

It is not until we reach the year 1438 
or 1439 that we find the first recorded date 
in Caxton’s life. The ‘“‘ Wardens’ Accounts” 
of the Mercers’ Company prove that in the 
sixteenth year of King Henry VI. he was 
apprenticed to Alderman Robert Large, one of 
the wealthiest mercers in the city of London, 
who became Lord Mayor in 1439-40, and 
died in 1441, when Caxton probably went to 
Bruges, for we gather from his own words 
in the prologue to the Recuyell that in 1471 he 
had resided abroad for thirty years. Bruges 
was then the head-quarters of “ The English 
Nation,” or Merchant Adventurers trading 
to foreign parts, and of this chartered asso- 
ciation Caxton appears to have become 
Governor about 1462 or 1463. Great influ- 
ence attached to this position, and the royal 
favour extended to Caxton in after years 
was, doubtless, in some degree due to ser- 
vices which he had been able to render in 
1470 to the exiled King Edward IV., of whose 
party he was ever a staunch adherent. The 
exact date when Caxton relinquished the 
office of Governor is uncertain, but in 
March, 1471, he had entered the service of 
the Duchess of Burgundy, and at her desire 
resumed the translation of Raoul Le Fevre’s 
Recueil des Histoires de Troyes, which he 
completed before the close of the same year. 
It is not unlikely that this change of occu- 
pation was influenced by Caxton’s marriage, 
for the most recently ascertained point in his 
personal history is that he married not much 
later than 1469, and left at his decease a 
married daughter. The document which 
revealed these facts was discovered among 
the Miscellaneous Records of the Exchequer 
by Mr. James Gairdner, of the Public 
Record Office, and was first published in the 
Acapemy for April 4, 1874. 

The precise date of Caxton’s return to 
England has not yet been positively ascer- 
tained; but Mr. Blades has satisfactorily 
shown that it was most probably towards 
the close of the year 1476 that he left 
Bruges, and set up his small wooden press in 
a tenement known by the sign of “ The Red 
Pale,” in the Almonry at Westminster. But 
ere this happened Caxton must have some- 
where learned the art of printing. Cologne 
has been often asserted to have been the city 
in which Caxton acquired the art; but Mr. 
Blades has produced the strongest evidence 
to prove that it was from Colard Mansion 
of Bruges that he obtained his knowledge, 
and that neither he nor Mansion could 
ever have learned printing in an advanced 
school like that of Cologne. He shows that 
in early books the practice of placing all 
the space at the end of the lines, instead of 





dividing it between the words, is a sure sign 
that the workmanship is prior to that of 
books from the same press in which the lines 
are all of even length; and that, whereas 
Ulric Zel of Cologne adopted the improve- 
ment of evenly spacing out the lines in 
1467, Colard Mansion did not abandon the 
earlier practice until 1478, and Caxton not 
until 1480. 

Mr. Blades well remarks that “the history 
of Caxton, after his settlement at West- 
minster, is almost confined to a catalogue of 
the productions of his press.” Favoured 
by King Edward IV., and by the king’s 
sister, Margaret Duchess of Burgundy, he 
enjoyed the still more intimate friendship of 
Earl Rivers, the brother of Edward’s queen, 
for whom he printed the now famous Dictes 
and notable wise Sayings of the Philosophers, 
“‘whiche was fynisshed the .xviij. day of the 
moneth of Nouembre, and the seuententh 
yere of the regne of Kyng Edward the 
fourth.” 

By an exhaustive examination of their 
technical characteristics, Mr. Blades has 
ascertained that Caxton used eight separate 
founts or castings of type, during the eigh- 
teen years of his typographical career, and 
these founts he divides into three distinct 
groups. The first group consists of Type 
No. 1, which is unlike any other known 
type, and is thought by M. Bernard to 
have been made in imitation of the hand- 
writing of Colard Mansion of Bruges. The 
second group includes Types No. 2, 2*, 
4, 4*, and 6, all of which are of the 
same character as the early secretary type 
of Mansion, known as “gros bitarde.”’ 
The third and last group contains Types 
No. 3 and 5, the characters of which, like 
those of the Bible and Psalter of the first 
Mentz printers, were intended to resemble 
the missal hand of the mediaeval scribes, 
and approach more nearly than any other of 
Caxton’s types to what is now called “ black 
letter.” Examining these eight founts of 
type more in detail, Mr. Blades arrives at 
the following results. 

Type No. 1 was used only at Bruges, and 
all the books printed with it are traceable to 
Colard Mansion, either alone or assisted by 
Caxton. The earliest book in which it occurs 
is the Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye, the 
first book printed in the English language, 
and probably finished about 1474, during the 
production of which Caxton himself tells us 
that he learned the new art. Four other 
books printed in this type are extant, the 
French Recueil des Histoires de Troyes, the 
first edition of the Game and Play of the 
Chess, the French Fais et prowesses du noble 
et vaillant Cheualier Jason, and the unique 
Meditacions sur les sept Pseaulmes penitenci- 
aulz, preserved in the library of the British 
Museum, but there is no direct evidence of 
Caxton’s connexion with any of these except 
the English Recuyell of the Historyes of Toye 
and the Game and Play of the Ohess. The 
three remaining works are considered by 
Mr. Blades to have been printed by Colard 
Mansion ; and he adduces the even length 
of the lines in the Fais de Jason and Medita- 
cions to prove that they could not have been 
printed earlier than 1478, in which year 
Mansion adopted the practice of spacing out 
the lines to a uniform length, and that they 
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must therefore have been printedafter Caxton 
had returned to England. 

Type No. 2 was the first type used at 
Westminster, although one book in which it 
occurs, the Quatre derrenieres choses qui sont 
a advenir, is on account of certain technical 
peculiarities ascribed by Mr. Blades without 
hesitation to the press of Colard Mansion 
at Bruges before the importation of the type 
into this country. The first edition of the 
Dictes and notable wise Sayings of the Philoso- 
pheys, printed in 1477, is the best_represen- 
tative specimen of this type, and is more- 
over of the highest interest as being the 
first book which can be asserted with cer- 
tainty to have been printed in England. 
Twenty books are known to have been printed 
in this type, which disappeared about the 


end of the year 1478. 


Type No. 2* was a recasting of No. 2, 
which appears to have become too much 
worn for further use. Some of the best 
types having been selected, they were 
trimmed up with a graver, and used for 
making matrices for the new fount, to 
which some new characters were likewise 
added. Hight books and an Indulgence are 
known to have been printed in this type, the 
earliest being the Cordyale, 1479, and the 
latest Tully of Old Age, 1481. 

Type No. 3 was intended for Latin works, 

as is sufficiently proved by the contractions 
which it contains. The small letters are 
an exact copy of those of the early Mentz 
printers, Fust and Schoeffer, but the capitals 
are a modification of the Flemish “ secre- 
tary”’ type. Three Latin service books 
only are known to have been executed 
with it, presumably between 1478 and 
1483, but it was also used for the head- 
lines of other works, as well as for the re- 
markable handbill, advertising the ‘“ pyes” 
of Salisbury use, which gives the sign of the 
house— the red pale’’—in which Caxton 
lived at Westminster. Lord Spencer and 
the Bodleian Library possess,the only copies 
known of this curious relic, which reads as 
follows :— 
“If it plese ony man spirituel or temporel to bye 
ony pyes of two and thre comemoracios of salis- 
buri vse enpryntid after the forme of this preset 
lettre whiche ben wel and truly correct, late hym 
come to westmonester in to the almonesrye at the 
reed pale and he shal haue them good chepe. 
Supplico stet cedula.” 


Type No. 4 appears to have been executed 
by the same band as No. 2, and was first 
used in the first edition of the Chronicles of 
England in 1480. Nine books and two edi- 
tions of an Indulgence were printed entirely 
with it, the latest in date being Guillaume 
de Deguilleville’s Pilgrimage of the Soul, 
issued in 1483. 

Type No. 4* was a recasting of No. 4, 
with a slight increase in the body, so that 
nineteen lines occupy the space of twenty 
lines of its predecessor. It appeared first in 
the Festial in 1483, and continued in use 
until 1485, when it was last used in the 
romance of Paris and Vienne. Sixteen 
books and Lord Spencer’s unique broadside 
of Death-Bed Prayers are extant in which 
this type alone is used. Gower’s Confessio 
Amantis, the Booke whiche the Knyght of the 
Toure made to the enseygnement and techyng 
of his doughters, and the Sex Epist,slae which 





passed between Pope Sixtus IV. and the 
Doge Giovanni Mocenigo, recently discovered 
at Halberstadt, are printed partly in Type 
No. 4 and partly in No. 4*. 

Type No. 5 is similar in design to No. 3, 
but the bold Lombardic capitals give it a 
very distinct character. It was in use from 
1487 to about 1491, during which period 
ten books are known to have been printed 
with it, the earliest being the Book of Good 
Manners. The unique Image of Piety, a 
quarto broadside lately discovered by Mr. 
Bradshaw in the library of the University of 
Cambridge, is also printed in this type. 

Type No. 6 appears to have been made 
from the punches or old letters of Nos. 2 
and 2*, but the body is rather smaller, nine 
lines occupying the same space as eight 
lines of No. 2. It was first used in Chris- 
tine of Pisa’s Fayts of Arms and of Chivalry, 
in 1489, and continued in use until Caxton’s 
death, nineteen books being produced with 
it. This type, as well as No. 3, afterwards 
came into the possession of Caxton’s suc- 
cessor, Wynken de Worde, who printed with 
it the Life of Saint Katharine, the Siege of 
Rhodes, and the third edition of the Golden 
Legend, to the last of which he subscribed 
Caxton’s name, with the date 1494, Wyn- 
ken de Worde also adopted the use of Cax- 
ton’s well-known device, bearing his initials 
and trade-mark, which was first introduced 
in the Missale ad usum Sarum, printed for 
Caxton by William Maynyal at Paris in 
1487. 

The exact date of Caxton’s death has not 
been ascertained, but the position of the 
entry of the burial in the churchwardens’ 
accounts of the parish of St. Margaret, 
Westminster, for the years 1490-92 seems 
to place that event towards the clese of the 
year 1491. Ninety-nine distinct produc- 
tions of the press—no less than thirty-eight 
of which are known to us by single copies 
or by fragments only—and many of which 
he himself translated into the broad Kentish 
dialect of English (for he was an accom- 
plished linguist), bear witness to the un- 
ceasing activity of Caxton’s life, which was 
fittingly closed by work upon his favourite 
task of translation till within a few hours 
of his death. 

The British Museum contains eighty-one 
copies of works printed by Caxton, the largest 
number ever brought together, but of these 
twenty-five are duplicates, so that the num- 
ber of distinct works is thereby reduced to 
fifty-six, and of these three are but small 
fragments. Lord Spencer’s magnificent col- 
lection of fifty-seven different works is there- 
fore entitled to be regarded as the most com- 
plete collection extant of the productions of 
Caxton’s press. 

The Biography and Typography of 
William Caeton does not supersede the 
two handsome quarto volumes of the Life 
and Typography of William Caxton pub- 
lished by Mr. Blades in the years 1861 
and 1865, but must rather be considered as 
an indispensable complement of that work. 
Its value is much enhanced by many admir- 
able facsimiles of types and woodcuts, not 
the least quaint of which is that from 
the second edition of the Chess Book of 
Evilmerodach, son of Nebuchadnezzar, “a 
Jolye man without Justyce and so cruel that 





he did do hewe his faders body in thre 
hondred pieces, and gaf hit to ete and 
deuoure to thre hondred byrdes that men 
calls voultres.” There are a few discre-. 
pancies in the dates assigned to certain 
books which should be rectified in a future 
edition of so valuable a contribution to bib- 
liography and literary history. 

No more appropriate memorial of the 
Celebration of the Fourth Centenary of the 
Introduction of the Art of Printing into this 
country could have been devised than the 
photolithographic facsimile of the Dictes 
and Wise Sayings of the Philosophers 
issued by Mr. Elliot Stock. Prefixed to 
this reproduction of the first-fruit of 
Caxton’s press is an interesting preface from 
the pen of Mr. Blades, in which is narrated 
how Earl Rivers, while on a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of St. James of Compostella, fell 
in with a certain Gascon knight, named 
Louis de Bretaylles, who, to beguile the 
tedium of the voyage from Southampton to 
Corunna, had taken with him a copy of 
Guillaume de Tignonville’s version of Les 
Dicts moraulz des philosophes which had 
recently been printed at Colard Mansion’s 
press at Bruges. The book so pleased the 
Earl that after his return home he resolved 
to translate it into English for the use of the 
young Prince of Wales, to whom he had been 
appointed governor. Having so done, he 
submitted his manuscript to Caxton, with 
the request that he would revise the transla- 
tion before it went to press. This Caxton 
did, and moreover availed himself of the 
opportunity to add the Dictes of Socrates 
“touching women,” which he pleasantly 
suggests had been omitted by the Earl be- 
cause ‘‘some fair lady hath desired hin to 
leave it out of his book, or else he was 
amorous on some noble lady, for whose love 
he would not set it in his book, or else for 
the very affection, love, and good-will that he 
hath unto all ladies and gentlewomen.” 

Thirteen copies of this first edition of the 
Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers are 
known to have escaped the ravages of time, 
the finest being that in the possession of Mr. 
Christie-Miller of Britwell. Two other copies 
are in the British Museum, one in the Uni- 
versity Library at Cambridge, one in the 
Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, two 
in that of Earl Spencer, one in that of the 
Earl of Ashburnham, one in that of the Earl 
of Jersey, and the remaining four in various 
private collections. 

The present facsimile is appropriately 
bound in antique style, the pattern having 
been copied from that of a contemporary 
volume in the library of the British Mu- 
seum; but we should have preferred to see 
on its sides the griffins which adorn the 
Liber Festivalis of the British Museum avd 
the Royal Book of the Bedfordshire Gexeral 
Library, both of which were doubtless bound 
at the “Red Pale” in the Aimonry at 
Westminster. Roserr ErxUND Graves. 








DE VOGUL’S SYRIA. 

Syrie, Palestine, Mont Athos. Voyage aux 
pays du passé par le V“ Eugéne-Melchior 
de Vogiié. (Paris: E. Plon, 1876.) 

M. pve Voeiifi is so well known as an autho- 

rity on the subject of the topography and 
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archaeology of the Holy Land that a work 
from his pen even upon so trite a theme as 
“ Syria, Palestine, and Mount Athos,” can- 
not fail to be welcome to the reader. The 
present work originally appeared in the 
Revue des Dewx-Mondes in the form of letters 
toa friend; and, as the author remarks in 
his Preface, “elles seront gardées contre les 
inexpériences d’un simple touriste par un 
séjour de cing années en Orient, et mérite- 
ront & ce titre une indulgente attention.” 

The first part of the book contains an 
account of the voyage through the Grecian 
Archipelago, with passing notes on Smyrna, 
Rhodes, Cyprus, and other interesting 
spots, not forgetting the Mount of the 
Holy Cross—the Ancient Mount of Venus, 
where that terrible goddess was, in the 
Middle Ages, believed to dwell in company 
with her Swabian hero, whose name Wagner 
has made so well known at the present day. 
Arrived at Beyrout M. de Vogiié records in 
singularly graphic and lively language the 
impressions made upon him by his first 
glimpse at Syria and Syrian life; a few 
more pages are devoted to the Cedars of 
Lebanon, Baalbekk, &c., and the reader is 
then at length introduced to Damascus, the 
“Garden of the East,’ where the special in- 
terest of the book commences. In all his 
descriptions, however familiar the places or 
things described may be, M. de Vogiié is 
never commonplace or dull; take, for in- 
stance, his picture of a rich Jew’s house at 
Damascus—one of the ordinary show-places 
which dragomans and guide-books have 
marked for their own :— 


“Nothing has been forgotten, except good taste, in 
this temple, which the owner might dedicate, like 
the ancients, to Distant Fortune. A lucky chance 
caused usto penetrate into it during a solemn family 
réwmon, a vivid picture which Veronese would 
have entitled ‘Les Relevailles de l’Accouchée.’ 
Everything, even to the predominance of yellow 
tones in the dresses of the women, reminded one 
of the great canvases of the master. The con- 
valescent was seated on her couch of state, amid 
waves of lace, magnificently adorned, and painted 
like Judith going to seduce Holophernes. Women 
in loud and tawdry dresses, loaded with jewels 
and diadems, with painted faces and trimmed eye- 
brows, surrounded the head of the bed. Friends, 
children perched on wood or ivory clogs, lost in 
their great lilac, cherry or apple-green robes, are 
gathered round little mother-of-pearl stools, 
covered with grapes and pistachio nuts. The 
master of the house walks about among all these 
people in a gombaz of flowered yellow silk, 
fastened by a girdle of cashmere. Some of these 
Jewesses have large expressive eyes, their vivid- 
ness enhanced by kohl; but the rest of the face is 
hidden by a triple coat of white-lead and an- 
timony.” 

Galilee, Samaria, and Judaea are described 
in the same light but artistic manner ; and 
the reader, far from being wearied with the 
constant record of personal impressions and 
personal incidents, is carried away by the 
novelty and enchantment of the scenes pre- 
sented to him, and is at the same time 
instructed by the running comment of scho- 
larlike information which accompanies them. 

His thorough knowledge of Byzantine 
history, art, and architecture, as well as his 
long and careful exploration of the Holy 
City, make M. de Vogiié’s utterances con- 
cerning the topography of Jerusalem ex- 
ceedingly valuable and trustworthy. Indeed, 





the conclusions arrived at by Canon George 
Williams, and for the most part supported 
by De Vogiié, rest on so solid a basis that 
subsequent researches, though adding much 
to our knowledge of details, have done little 
more than confirm them. The author does 
not here enter minutely into the technical 
details, but his pleasant account of the tra- 
ditional localities and their surroundings 
contains quite enough to place the reader au 
courant with the more important topogra- 
phical investigations. 

The last portion of the book is devoted to 
a description of Mount Athos and _ its 
monkish colony. Although Curzon’s Monas- 
teries of the Levant contains almost all that 
need be known about these quaint religious 
communities in secluded spots hallowed by 
tradition, which often—as in the case of 
Venus’ Mount referred to above—goes back 
to times long antecedent to Christianity, 
yet M. de Vogiié’s, chapter on them will well 
repay perusal. 

Some very faithful illustrations accom- 
pany the work, but as they are mere repro- 
ductions of photographs their artistic effect 
leaves something to be desired. 

Although professing to give nothing more 
than a popular account of the Holy Land, 
this little work deserves attention from a 
more serious point of view. The accuracy 
of its facts, the numerous archaeological 
details, and, above all, the vivid pictures 
which it gives of Eastern life and manners, 
make it useful as a practical commentary on 


tne narrative of Scripture; to quote M. de: 


Vogiié’s words :— 


“The immoveable present gives us the key to the 
past, the sites aid us to seize the legend, as plates 
give the sense of the text in an abstract work. 
The main lines assume their just value; the de- 
tails arrange themselves; the figures become 
human; all that seemed impossible, incredible 
or marvellous appears true, natural, and acces- 
sible. Doubts are set at rest; inqnietude is 
appeased; calm falls ou the illumined spirit; reason 
has no more to wrestle with its familiar evidences 
in order to accept interpretations which the facts 
can very well do without when they are once 
placed in their proper frame.” 


Failing a personal acquaintance with the 
East, such a book as the present is the best 
means of placing the facts of Scripture in 
their proper light with relation to the actu- 
alities of Eastern life. E. H. Pater. 








An Introduction to the History of the succes- 
sive Itevisions of the Book of Common 
Prayer. (Oxford and London: James 
Parker & Son, 1877.) 


Ir is assuredly not to be regretted that Mr. 
Parker found his publication of The First 
Prayer-Book of Edward VI. as compared 
with the several Books of Common Prayer 
which succeeded and supplanted it too large 
to admit of his prefixing to it the Introduc- 
tion he had at first intended. This acci- 
dental circumstance has led him to enlarge 
thirty or forty pages of introductory matter 
into a second volume of more than five 
hundred pages, which contains the most 
elaborate account that has yet appeared of 
the changes made in the Prayer-Book, and 
of the methods by which they were brought 
about. We scarcely know how adequately 





to express our admiration of the painstaking 
and conscientious labour that has been be- 
stowed upon its compilation. 

We advise all who study the book to read 
the Preface first. The reader will there see 
what he is to expect from the book, and 
may select the parts of it which will suit 
him best. There are many, for instance, 
who will not care for the bibliographical 
part, which is exceedingly well done. 
Others, again, who are specially occupied 
with the prominent contests of the day will 
find what they want pointed out there. 
Everything is so fairly and fully detailed 
that, but for the Preface, we might scarcely 
have been able to detect the writer’s own 
opinion, except so far as everyone who 
knows and understands the subject must 
be of the same opinion. Mr. Parker 
admits that ‘“‘a fuller treatment has been 
given to those rubrics which controversy has 
brought into prominence than to others.” 
Accordingly, in his Preface he has pointed 
out how far his investigations tend to eluci- 
date the subject of the wearing of the 
Eucharistic vestments and the position of 
the celebrant at the altar. But he has ab- 
stained, as in such a compilation he was 
almost bound to do, from any reference to 
the general tone adopted by the Commis- 
sioners at the Savoy Conference, and by the 
compilers of the Prayer-Book of the Resto- 
ration, though he might thereby have greatly 
strengthened the case, abundantly clear 
without it, of the legality of the Eucharistic 
vestments. 

It is impossible within our limits to do 
anything like justice to such an accumula- 
tion of matter as the volume contains. 
It gives in exact chronological order the 
whole history of the English Prayer and 
Service Books, from the “‘ Order of the Com- 
munion”’ of March 8, 1548, down to the 
Sealed Books of 1662, including the Welsh 
and the French versions. We are sorry to 
see the important Greek version by Duport, 
Archbishop Sheldon’s chaplain, consigned to 
a note. Mr. Parker has dated it by mistake 
1675 for 1665, It is worthy of notice, be- 
cause the Greek terms used, such as’ icpeve 
for priest, &c., illustrate the views of the 
Savoy Commissioners in a significant way. 

Mr. Parker has noticed all the publica. 
tions of the reign which preceded this 
“Order of the Communion” at all bear- 
ing upon the subject, such as the Injune- 
tions and the First Book of Homilies, which 
came out July 31, 1547; and he has also re- 
corded—but, unfortunately, in a note where 
it may easily escape observation—“ The 
Psalter or Boke of the Psalms, whereunto is 
added the Litany and certayne other devout 
prayers, set forth with the King’s most 
gracious lycence,”’ of July, 1548 (Brit. Mus., 
C. 25 b), which paved the way for the pub- 
lication of the Prayer-Book of 1549. But 
he has omitted to chronicle a very scarce 
work which is of the utmost importance as 
showing the direction in which things were 
tending from the beginning to the end of 
this reign. We allude to A Simple Instruc- 


tion concernynge the Kinges Maiesties Pro- 
ceedinges in the Communion, which came ont 
in 1548, very soon after the ‘ Order of the 
Copies of this work are in 
It is 


Communion.”’ 
the Bodleian and the British Musenm. 
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a vindication of the king for interfering in 
religious matters by the examples of kings 
in Scripture, and is very outspoken indeed 
considering its date, being far in advance of 
anything that appears of antisacramental 
teaching in the Prayer-Book of 1549, ex- 
horting people ‘to receive it as a memorial 
of His [Christ’s] death, and not to eat it 
thinking or believing Him to be there 
really.”’ It points pretty clearly to the in- 
tended removal of all ceremonies from the 
Church. The following sentence explains 
the view of the whole treatise, as apologetic 
for what had already been done, and was 
yet to be done, in the alterations in the ser- 
vice :— 

“Truly we have not in the Scriptures that the 
Apostles had any commandment to set forth the 
Mass or any such ceremony as hath been and as 
some are yet in the Church, for the apostles had 
suffered before any ceremony was received into 
the Church, as witnesseth all ancient chronicles.” 


In addition to all his other labour, Mr. 
‘Parker has taken the trouble to chronicle 
in detail all the copies of the Service-Books 

_.of Edward’s and Elizabeth’s reigns, and he 
even notices as far as possible the variations 
in the different copies of the same edition. 
We entirely sympathise with him in his re- 
gret that the rules of public libraries pre- 
vent the comparison of different copies of 
the same work, as the books cannot be 
removed, for the most part, from one collec- 
tion to another. However, it is not probable 
that the variations would repay the trouble 
of collation ; but we may add to his list two 
good and complete copies of the First Book 
in the libraries of the British Museum and 
of the Library Society at Bristol, and 
an imperfect copy of the Second Book of 
Edward VI. in the possession of Mr. Francis 
Fry, of Tower House, Cotham, near Bristol. 
There must be other copies in existence 
elsewhere, and it is to be hoped their owners 
will forward particulars of them to Mr. 
Parker to enable him to insert them ina 
second edition of his book. We do not 
know whether the omission in the Creed of 
the words ‘‘whose kingdom shall have no 
end,”’ as may be seen in the Parker Society’s 
edition of the Prayer-Book of 1549, has 
ever been commented on. The editor of 
that volume professes to have collated six 

. different editions which apparently omit it. 
It would be interesting to know whether all 
the copies are alike in this respect. Mr. 
Parker has detected some variations in the 
. different copies of the editions by Whitchurch, 
«Oswen, and Grafton, both of the First and 
Second Book, but he has said nothing as to 
this particular point except in a note in the 
previous volume, where the insertion of the 
words in the Prayer-Book of 1552 is noticed. 

After enumerating all the important 
changes made in the Second Book, Mr. 
Parker says, apparently in good faith, what 
looks like the keenest irony, that it is dif- 
ficult to reconcile the alterations with the 
professions of the Act of Parliament which 
established its use, and he is at a loss to dis- 
cover any consistent principle on which the 
revision proceeded. 

Probably he may suspect, certainly it is 
right that our readers should know, that the 
phenomenon admits of the easiest explana- 
tion. ‘There was a deliberate attempt from 





the moment of the death of Henry to im- 
pose the Zwinglian doctrines of the Second 
Prayer-Book of 1552 upon the nation, but 
it was necessary to feel the way cautiously. 
The “ Order of Communion ” was the first in- 
stalment, but it had gone a little too far, 
and after the reluctance of people to adopt 
it was discovered, the term Mass was again 
introduced in the First Prayer-Book as an 
equivalent for the Holy Communion, although 
the reformers were all of them inveighing 
in the bitterest terms against the doctrine of 
the Mass, and almost everything connected 
with it. Ata decent interval followed the 
Second Prayer-Book, and a Third was on the 
tapis when the whole experiment was 
crushed by the king’s premature death. 
We do not find fault with Mr. Parker for 
not putting out this view. It hardly falls 
within the scope which he proposed to him- 
self, but the view is, nevertheless, incon- 
trovertible and of the greatest importance, 
though writers on the Prayer Book and 
Articles have, without exception, failed to 
grasp it. 

Of the Ordinal of March, 1550, which in- 
tervened between the two Prayer-Books, and 
which formed afterwards a portion of the 
Second Prayer-Book, we have nothing to 
say except that Mr. Parker has omitted to 
notice the copy at Lambeth from which the 
copy in the Parker Society’s volume was 
reprinted. For the history of the changes 
adopted in the Elizabethan Prayer-Book we 
must refer our readers to the volume itself. 
Of course the Forty-two Articles as well as 
the Thirty-nine Articles, though never really 
forming any part of the Prayer-Book, come 
in for their share of. notice ; but it would be 
interesting to know, and we should have 
expected to find the information here, when 
they began to be printed as they now are, at 
the end of our Prayer-Books, and when 
the unauthorised addition, “‘ the Thirty-nine 
Articles,’ was made in the first leaf of the 
Contents. It was certainly not till late in 
the eighteenth century, and they have no 
right to appear there at all. 

Under the head of the Elizabethan Prayer- 
Book of 1559 we have here chronicled 
nearly every copy that appeared during the 
reign, including a notice of the scarce edi- 
tion of 1578, which was published as part of 
a volume which contained a newly-revised 
translation of the Bible, known as _ the 
Genevan version. Here, again, we have a 
most important remark consigned to a foot- 
note: “ The substitution of the word ‘ mini- 
ster’ for ‘ priest’ appears to have been au- 
thorised for the sake of the Puritan party.” 
We hope this will be placed in the text of 
another edition, and that there will be added 
to it the significant fact that this Prayer- 
Book also omits the Order for Confirmation 
as well as that for the Purification of Women 
after Child-birth. 

The changes made after the Hampton 
Court Conference are duly chronicled ; but 
here we desiderate what we hope may be 
supplied in a future edition, a fuller account 
of the Conference itself, which throws a 
great deal of light on the state of parties at 
the time in the Church of England. After this 
we have a pretty complete list of the dates 
and sizes of the editions of the Prayer- Book 
as issued in this and the succeeding reign. 





The editor, has, however, omitted to notice 
the octavo of 1625, the first year of Charles’s 
reign, published after the marriage with 
Henrietta Maria, in which the Elector Pala- 
tine and his wife and issue are prayed for, 
as Charles II. was not yet born. We regret 
to find that no light has been thrown upon 
the vexed question of the authorship of the 
Royal Declaration prefixed to the Thirty- 
nine Articles. Nothing more is known than 
that it appears first in an edition of 1628. 

We have extended our remarks on the 
earlier portions of this volume so far that 
we are obliged to leave unnoticed the re- 
mainder of the work, which is equally 
valuable, and must have cost the editor 
an enormous amount of labour. We must 
content ourselves with saying that it con- 
tains a most minute and elaborate ac- 
count of the mode in which the changes in 
the Prayer-Book of 1662 were suggested, 
and adopted or not as it happened. While 
such a book is at hand to be referred to, we 
think no one will be found with the audacity 
to assert that the Reformers of Edward VI.’s 
reign left the Church and its Prayer-Book 
pretty much as it is to be found at the pre- 
sent day, as was rashly asserted by Arch- 
bishop Laurence of Cashel in his celebrated 
Bampton Lectures of 1807. 

Nicwonas Pocock. 








SAXON AND LUSATIAN LEGENDS. 

Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lusatia. 
By W. Westall. With Illustrations by 
H. W. Petherick. (London: Griffith & 
Farran, 1877.) 

Tue tales here presented, some of them for 

the first time, to English readers, are four- 

teen in number, and are mostly taken, 
as a prefixed note by the writer informs 
us, from two foreign collections. Unfor- 
tunately for the English student of the 
literature of popular tales, these stories are 
not always translations of the German 
originals, having been subjected to certain 
amplifications. The style throughout is or- 
nate and florid, and though far from bad of 
its kind, it is often ill-suited to the narra- 
tive. Like many English books of the sort, 
and unlike similar German works, the pre- 
sent one is destitute of notes and references. 

About one-fourth of the legends relate 
to water-nymphs, who occur so often in 

German popular tradition. Thus the first 

tale and the best, “The Maiden of the 

Moor,” is a variant of the legend which has 

moved so many in the form given it by the 

genius of La Motte Fouqué. In the ending 
of the Lusatian story, the false lover of the 
water-woman, driving past the spring where 
he had first met her, accompanied by his 
newly-wedded bride, hears on a sudden his 
coachman’s terrified cry, ‘‘‘ Lieber Gott ! we 
are sinking in the moor.’ . Ina few 
minutes all—horses, carriage, driver, bride- 
groom and bride had disappeared for ever.” 
Analogous legends are told of Peter Dir- 
minger, Lord of Stautfenberg, in the Ortenau; 
and of an Austrian Count Albert, whose 
ruined castle is shown on the bank of one of 
the tributaries of the Inn. The tales are to 
be found inan English form in Legends of 
Terror (London, 1826), and Legends of the 
Rhine. 
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The second story has no distinctive features 
calling for remark. Some serious liberties 
may be surmised to have been taken with 
the third, “The Priest, the Fairy, and 
Doctor Horn,” the original spirit of which 
has apparently been lost sight of. The 
priest Albrecht, for example, is made quite a 
Christian hero, though he becomes the lover 
of a water-woman, plays dice with the Devil, 
joins in the infernal hunt, and ends a not 
uneventful career by a running jump into 
the enchanted spring, after being chased by 
a troop of demons. ‘The nymph of the 
spring, again, Luna, is made the “ guardian 
spirit” and “good angel’ (p. 102) of the 
same priest, whom she preserves from temp- 
tation, and renders more faithful and zealous 
in all the duties of his calling. Now, the 
elves, water-women, tree-spirits, and the 
like, are undoubtedly occasionally described 
as harmless, or as doing good turns to men 
and women. The Undine of Fouqué, for 
example, is not an evil being; but that 
eminent representative of the Romantic 
school, whose imagination worked under well- 
defined laws clearly apprehended, admits that 
his heroine belonged to an unhappy race who 
are doomed to perish with that order of 
nature which has given them birth; and he 
takes care to give her an immortal soul at 
her union with her lover, which change in 
her nature is stated to have estranged 
her kindred from her. The ordinary 
popular conception, in Christian times, of 
the water-women seems to be that they 
are evil—creatures of a cold, sensuous, 
seductive beauty, leading men to destruc- 
tion. It is generally under a similar form 
that the goddesses of the old paganism 
appear in Christian times. The deity of the 
Venusberg lures Tannhauser to ruin; and 
Fouqué, with a correct instinct, introduces 
the same goddess asa “‘ wicked enchantress.” 
“Art thou perchance the wicked enchantress, 
Dame Venus, too?” asks Sintram at the 
Castle of the Moon Rock. “A piece of 
her,” langhed the Little Master; “ or rather 
she is a piece of me.” That in the tale 
now under consideration the woman of the 
spring is also to be understood as an evil 
being, we may perhaps infer from the end of 
her priest lover. The story, in fact, seems 
to blend two narratives, both relating the 
ruin of Albrecht, in the one case through a 
compact with the Devil, in the other by his 
amour with an unholy spirit. To represent 
him as morally bettered by such an amour 
is an incongruity- which it would be wasting 
time to dwell upon. Nor can the narrative 
be said to gain by such embellishments as 
the introduction of the lovely Cleopatra, the 
lady Elfrida, the divine Astarte, the noble 
Messalina, and the beauteous Lucrezia, to- 
gether with King William Rufus, a Cardinal, 
Pedro the Cruel, and the youth Ganymede, 
among the field at the hunt. 

“Convent Beer” introduces a ghostly 
monk Laurentius, who is believed to haunt 
Lusatian breweries on moonlit nights. “The 
Locksmith of Gérlitz” points a moral which 
is enforced by other German stories, and 
which may be expressed by the proverb :— 

“Though the mills of God grind slowly yet they 
grind exceeding small ; 

Though with patience He stands waiting, with 

exactness grinds He all.” 





The next story, “The Devil’s Black- 
smith,” is a good specimen of the genuine 
popular tale, and is not overwrought in the 
narration. It tells how a tippling smith, one 
Volprecht, was ensnared into a bargain with 
the Devil, whereby he bound himself to 
finish a suit of armour by a fixed time. If 
the work was done he was to receive four 
hundred gulden ; if not, his soul was forfeit. 
The smith relies on the help of an apprentice 
who had come to him some time before, 
Schwefel, a young man of strange appear- 
ance. “ Long red hair hung low down on 
his shoulders, and streamed about his face 
like a mane; he had only one eye—large 
and piercing, and black as night; . . . and 
he walked with a stick as if lame.’”” When 
the time expires, however, the work is not 
done; and as the clock strikes the hour, 
the floor of the forge opens, and smith, fire, 
anvil, bellows, and armour sink into the 
earth together. Volprecht may still be some- 
times heard at work below the ground, A 
like tale is told at Augsburg, ard the un- 
finished railing which the smith was engaged 
upon is shown there, they say, yet. The 
numerous tales in which such bargains are 
made by smiths indicate the old belief, which 
yet survives in Ireland, that these artificers 
are peculiarly given to dealings with demons, 
and have special magic powers. ‘ Against 
the spells of women, and smiths, and druids,” 
St. Patrick prays to be preserved in the 
ancient Irish hymn in the Liber Hymnorum. 
Schwefel has all the characteristics of the 
old fire-deities, or fire-demons: red hair, 
like the thunder- and fire-god Thor ; a single 
eye, like the Cyclops, and like the Irish 
Balor Béimenn, “ Balor of Blows” * (who, 
also, on one occasion, comes to a forge in 
the form of “a red-headed little boy’’) ; 
skill in smith’s work and lameness, like the 
hobbling Hephaistos. 

“The Querxies’ Present,” a tale ap- 
parently from Biisching’s work, where a 
lying-in woman sees the dwarfs feasting in 
the room, and hears them lament that 
Mother Pump is dead, is one form of a wide- 
spread legend, which Mannhardt, in his 
Tree-cultus of the Germans and the Neighbour 
Races (Berlin, 1875), has made the subject 
of a long and learned note. In some well- 
known versions of the story the chief cha- 
racters are cats, or beings transformed into 
cats. Most people have heard of the message 
to the cat of Lyng in Jutland— 

* Hark ye, Plat! 

Tell your cat 

That Knurre-murre’s dead!” 
how, at the words, the cat tumbled the 
porridge-pot it was scraping down on the 
floor, crying “ Knurre-murre is dead; I 
may go home as soon as I like!” and scam- 
pered out towards the Trolls’ hill. The 
most curious variations in the tale are in 
the names mentioned in the message. In 
many such German stories, names like 
Stumpy and Rough-bark: seem to point to the 





* There is probably a blending of myths, however, 
in Balor, who is sometimes a fire-giant and sometimes 
may be identified with the Greek giant Argus. The 
former seems the true conception, for the name ap- 
pears to mean the Smiter, the epithet of a smith. The 
Tipperary tradition concerning Antichrist is that he is 
to be born of a red-headed woman, and will have an 
eye in his forehead. So Deggial, the Antichrist of 
Mohammedan writers, has but one eye and eyebrow. 





tree-women and tree-men, of whom Mann- 
hardt has much to tell. In an English tale 
the man was to announce to Mr. Hopkins 
that Lady Anne was dead; in an Irish ver- 
sion in Kennedy, Moll Browne is informed 
of the demise of Tom Dunne—not particu- 
larly Celtic-looking names—in another ver- 
sion, current about Bruff in the county of 
Limerick, it is Gamro who gets the message 
respecting Mamro. Mannhardt alludes to 
none of the variants referred to above. On 
the other hand he mentions, without citing 
any authority, an English story where the 
names are Dildrum and Doldrum. Yet 
another variant occurs in Shelley’s Geneva 
Journal, one of the stories told him by Monk 
Lewis. 

The remaining legends have for the most 
part little interest as stories, and less to the 
Comparative scholar. “The Singing Stone 
of Postelwitz ’’ seems an obscure version of 
a siren tale, like the tradition of the Lurlei- 
berg. It probably also has been influenced 
by the legend of which “ Hero and Leander ”’ 
is the most celebrated form, and of which 
an Italian version occurs in the Nights of 
Straparola. 

“The Nixy of Rossendorf Mere” tells 
how a water-nymph led a lover beneath the 
lake, hid him from her giant father, and 
finally conducted him back to earth in 
safety. The same tale is told of the 
Mummelsee, save that the youth never 
returns. The giant in the present story 
savagely snuffs the air at the smell of a 
Christian, as in the English tale of “ Jack 
the Giant-Killer,”’ and in Afanasief’s “ Vasi- 
lissa the Fair” (Tabart’s Fairy Tales, p. 149 ; 
Ralston’s Russian Folk Lales, p. 154). The 
incident occurs, also, in an Irish story, “ Fé, 
Fi, Fedchair! I find the smell of the 
thieving Irishman!” (“fagaim balad an 
Kirionnaig bradaig”’’) ; where the personage 
so designated is the Gadaidhe Dubh, or 
Black Thief.* 

If space permitted, some instructive ex- 
amples of Saxon superstition would deserve 
notice. We must be content to instance 
the lunar characteristics of the water-woman 
of the first story; the household snakes 
spoken of in the last; and the belief that 
the snake-king calls his subjects by a 
whistle. Of the two latter beliefs, one 
exists in modern Greece; the other recalls 
Galway tales about a certain captain among 
the eels. Davip FirzGeracp. 








PROMETHEUS UNBOUND. 


Der entfesselte Prometheus. Eine Dichtung in 
fiinf Gesiingen von Siegfried Lipiner. 
(Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel, 1877.) 

WE are told that the above-named poem has 

made a kind of sensation among literary 

men in Germany. If true, this would tend 
to prove that sensational matter must be 
scarce in the Fatherland, and that the 
literary revival expected to result from the 
events of 1870 is as yet a thing of the 
future. For, be it stated at once, Herr 

Lipiner’s Prometheus Unbound is emphati- 

cally not a good poem; we should hardly 

call it a remarkable one. To let the reader 





* One of the Basque Legends recently published by 
Mr. Webster has the same incident (p. 17). 
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judge, it will be best to trace the outline of 
the story, if story it may be called, as briefly 
as possible. 

In an English writer the very title of the 
poem would appear a presumption; in a 
foreigu author this is, of course, different, 
and it must be said, in justice to Herr 
Lipiner, that there is in his book no trace of 
his ever having seen or even heard of 
Shelley’s masterwork. Antique beauty and 
grandeur are equally wanting in the Ger- 
man Prometheus. He is nothing but a 
symbolic lay-figure placed in the attitude of 
the Titan for purely didactic purposes. 

Prometheus in his dream has witnessed 
the great epochs of human progress, the 
downfall of his enemies the antique gods, 
the victory of the Cross, and the gradual 
growth of modern consciousness. Awaking 
he finds himself freed. He is the genius of 
mankind, and the freedom attained by the 
revolutionary events of our epoch has 
broken his fetters. Once more he sets out 
on his wanderings to witness the results of 
this freedom, the seed of his sowing. But, 
like Tubalcain in George Eliot’s poem, 
and other benefactors and reformers of man- 
kind, he finds himself a stranger among his 
own creations. He meets a philosopher 
who startles him with “Ich” and “ Nicht 
Ich,” and other Hegelian formulas; a 
savant who looks upon the sufferings 
of man from a “purely historical stand- 
point.” Demagogues harangue the people, 
even artists prostitute their divine calling 
for the sake of money and vulgar enjoy- 
ment. The poor Titan is sorely puzzled; 
he almost wishes himself back to his rock 
again. At last he hears sweet sounds 
issuing from a lonely cloister. It is the 
song of a soul renouncing the world’s 
vanities for a hope of purer bliss above. 
Prometheus is moved to tears. This song 
is exquisite, both in sentiment and expres- 
sion. We subjoin a stanza as a specimen 
of Herr Lipiner’s best manner. 

“Wirst du mir befehlend winken 

Einen Schmerzenskelch zu trinken, 

Will ihn trinken still und stumm. 

Was es frommen soll—du weisst es 

Und im Meere deines Geistes 

Ruht das Was und das Warum. 

Wirst du anmuthvolle Weisen, 

Wirst du Worte mir verleih’n, 

Will ich dich in Liedern preisen, 

Will verkiinden: Ich bin dein.” 
The third canto is called “ Die Entfesselten,”’ 
and introduces us to the wild scenes of 
revolution. Here the author is entirely out 
of his depth. His descriptions of the popu- 
lar fury and its baneful results are common- 
place to a degree, the only points of relief 
from an interminable flow of bathos being 
striking reminiscences of Schiller’s “Song 
of the Bell.” A slight attempt at dramatic 
incident—-one of the ringleaders offers free- 
dom to the imprisoned ruler at the price of 
his daugliter’s hand, and is very properly 
killed by the populace for his attempted 
treason—serves little to enliven the dreary 
monotony of this part of the poem. The 
bacchanalian scene towards the end of the 
canto is again evidently suggested by Ha- 
merling, the author of Ahasuerus in Rome 
and Der Kinig von Sion. 

Kixhaustion follows upon the overwrought 
excitement of the revolutionary epoch. In 








pointing out the symptoms of this stage in 
the history of nations—apathy, abandon- 
ment of all ideal aims and want of hope and 
faith—Herr Lipiner rises above the level 
of the preceding canto. If there is nothing 
particularly remarkable in his poetry, he has 
at least avoided the painful straining after 
effect formerly noticeable. It isalso satisfac- 
tory to see that the author keeps aloof from 
the tendency towards self-deriding pessimism 
which modern German poets love to adopt 
from Heine. Mankind, he predicts, cleansed 
by the fire of suffering, will rouse itself from 
its lethargy to a new progressive effort ; it 
will regain its ideal purpose, and this pur- 
pose will hallow even the guilt coincident 
with all activity. ‘There is no longer a 
fate, but a deity,” he exclaims, alluding to 
the new-awakened consciousness of man- 
kind. Even Prometheus, the hater and 
bane of gods, accepts this new symbol of 
faith. He dies reconciled with the celestial 
powers, and leaves his new spirit of love 
and resignation as a legacy to his children, 
the human race. 

Here the poem virtually ends, but the 
author thinks it necessary to add a some- 
what lengthy coda, as musicians would say, 
chiefly devoted to an explanation of his idea 
of the new deity, which seems to coincide in 
most essential points with Mr. Swinburne’s 
formula: “The pure spirit of man, which 
men call God.” ‘The following lines contain 
a powerful and not unpoetic expression of 
our author’s pantheistic and humanitarian 
creed :— 


“Ha, fasst ihr’s nicht ? 
Ihr seid Er vor dem ihr kniet! 
Eure Blindheit kniet vor eurem Schauen, 
Eure Liige kniet vor eurer Wahrheit, 
Ever Hass vor eurer Liebe— 
Eure Ohnmacht sinkt 
Vor eurer Allmacht hin!” 


Herr Lipiner’s Prometheus, the reader 
will perceive, is.emphatically a “ poem with 
a purpose ;”’ so of course is Shelley’s, and 
we should not quarrel with our author on 
that account if his poetical power were at 
all commensurate with the vastness of his 
design. This, however, is unfortunately 
not the case. Herr Lipiner’s descriptions 
of scenery suffer from the vagueness but too 
frequently met with in modern German 
poetry, and the same feature marks his at- 
tempts at individual characterisation. We 
are incidentally introduced to _ several 
dramatis personae, such as Kornelius, the 
demagogue, Marcell, and others, but none 
of them do we realise as living beings; 
neither can we take an interest in the 


mythical symbolisations, such as Prometheus. 


or the Parcae—who, by the way, strikingly 
resemble Wagner’s Norns, and strangely 
enough speak in the alliterative verse of 
the Northern epic, forgetful apparently of 
their classic descent. This leads us to say a 
few words of our author’s metres, whichrange 
from rhapsodic semi-prose and blank verse to 
the oltava and terza rime, and betray con- 
siderable workmanship. From some pecu- 
liarities of rhyme, as, indeed, from the style 
and conception of several scenes in his 
poems, we should guess at Herr Lipiner’s 
Austrian, possibly Slavonian, origin. 

To sum up, Prometheus is the crude and 
immature effort of an evidently young, or 





at least inexperienced, author. Its cha- 
racter is best described to English readers 
as “spasmodic,” and in many points it may 
be compared to Mr. Bailey’s Festus, to which 
it is inferior as regards thought and poetic 
diction, but which it surpasses in lyrical 
sweetness. The latter quality might be 
specified by many exquisite passages, in ad- 
dition to the one above-cited ; and we should 
advise Herr Lipiner to work his lyrical vein, 
instead of trying again to solve the riddle 
of the world by empty symbols and pseudo- 
metaphysical tall talk. F. HveEFFEr. 








Matthaeit Parisiensis, Monachi S. Albani, 
Chronica Majora. Edited by H. R. Luard, 
B.D. Vol. IIL, a.v. 1216-1239. Rolls 
Series. (London: Longmans & Co., 
1876.) 

On the Relations between England and Rome 
during the earlier Portion of the Reign of 
Henry III. By H. R. Luard, B.D. (Cam- 
bridge: Deighton, Bell & Co., 1877.) 


Mr. Lvarp’s third volume of the Greater 
Chronicle fully maintains the high character 
of his edition. Its only defect is the 
absence from the Introduction of an his- 
torical survey of the period it covers ; and 
this is partially supplied by the pamph- 
let which bears the second of the above 
titles. As to the text, while equally ac- 
curate, it is even more valuable than that of 
the preceding volumes, being throughout 
contemporary history of the highest autho- 
rity. It is hardly necessary to say that 
it is not till the middle of the year 1235 
that Matthew Paris appears as an indepen- 
dent historian. Thanks to the admirable 
system of printing the separate portions 
in a different type, this may now be 
seen at a glance without the need of a 
laborious collation. But although the 
earlier part of the volume is still no more 
than a transcript, with his additions and 
corrections only, of the Flores Historiarum 
of Roger of Wendover, the accession of 
Henry III. marks a critical point in the 
composite work. As we know from a note 
in his own hand, it was only three months 
later, on January 21, 1217, that Paris first 
assumed the monastic habit. Whatever 
his age—and at the latest he must have 
been born at the very beginning of the 
century—from the date of his entry into 
St. Albans the Greater Chronicle could not 
fail to acquire new elements of interest and 
value. Nor is it only that as the history 
proceeds his own contributions become more 
frequent and more evidently the result of a 
personal knowledge of men and affairs. 
Besides this, the far larger proportion of 
matter taken directly from Wendover is also 
affected ; for, although the practice among 
mediaeval historians of appropriating @ 
predecessor’s labours was common enough, 
this continued endorsement by Paris of the 
Flores Historiarum, now that the events 
recorded were presumably as much within 
his own cognisance as that of his older 
contemporary, is very significant. Its value 
would be greater, of course, if there were 
more evidence of a rigorous exercise of his 
duties as reviser; but as it is, it must be 
regarded as an additional guarantee of the 
substantial accuracy of Wendover’s chronicle. 
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In the absence of Mr. Luard’s promised 
remarks on the subject, this is not the place 
to discuss the general character and value 
of Matthew Paris as an historian. That he 
holds an exceptional position among writers 
of his class will, however, be universally 
allowed. While Wendover even with all 
his merits is essentially a monastic chro- 
nicler of the ordinary type, his reviser and 
continuator is something more. Notwith- 
standing his profession, he is, in short, 
a man of the world and a keen politi- 
cian; what is still more striking, with a 
name which suggests a foreign education 
or extraction, he is of all English historians 
the most intensely patriotic. His anti- 
papal sentiments especially, though shared 
by his more dispassionate predecessor to a 
greater extent than is generally supposed, 
are scarcely less conspicuous in his addi- 
tions to the Flores Historiarum than in his 
own history. As the exact condition of 
things by which they were provoked is in 
these days not easily realised, Mr. Luard has 
done a valuable service in the pamphlet be- 
fore mentioned ; for the abstracts he there 
gives of all papal documents relating to 
England during the first twenty years of the 
reign of Henry III. show as clearly as could 
be wished to what an unlimited extent and 
with what minuteness of detail the popes en- 
forced the claims they founded upon John’s 
surrender of the kingdom to Innocent III. 
Whether these documents altogether war- 
rant the conclusion that “on the whole the 
powers of the papacy were judiciously ex- 
ercised,” and that “the object of the popes, 
at least at this time, was to do right,” is an- 
other matter, the discussion of which would 
require more space than we have at com- 
mand. In one case, that of the notorious 
Faukes de Breanté, Mr. Luard certainly 
seems to go out of his way to pay a compli- 
ment to Rome. The terms in which he speaks 
of the worst of the foreign adventurers quar- 
tered on England by John would indeed satisfy 
Paris himself ; but it is impossible to imagine 
the contemporary writer selecting him as a 
good example of “ how much greater power 
the Church had to bring such wickedness to 
justice” in his own than in the preceding 
century. Had he done so, seeing that the 
Church, so far from bringing Breauté to 
justice, was throughout his staunchest pro- 
tector, that it was in spite of pope and 
legate that he was at length expelled the 
kingdom, and that he died on his way, back 
from Rome with fresh credentials bought 
with the proceeds of his iniquities—it could 
only have been in the bitterest irony. Such 
a “mistake” on the part of the pope was 
the less likely to be appreciated by the St. 
Albans historians as they had their own 
experience of Breauté’s quality. Paris espe- 
cially had not been thirty-six hours in the 
monastery, when he attacked and threatened 
to burn it. The lasting impression made 
on him by this outrage may be traced in 
every passage relating to the perpetrator; 
although, considering that he had probably 
the advantage over Wendover of being ac- 
tually present,* he adds less to the latter’s 





* Sir T. D. Hardy is certainly wrong in placing 
Wendover’s recall from Belvoir Priory to St. Albans 
so late as 1231, the single passage in the Gesta Abba- 
twm on which he relies being an obvious interpola- 





account of it than might be expected. The 
story, however (p. 12), of Breauté’s dream 
and return to St. Albans to get absolution 
by a feigned repentance, is exceedingly 
curious, and too characteristic of the age to 
be at all improbable. At the same time, it 
is worth notice, as bearing upon the question 
of the author’s veracity, that he makes no 
mention here of Breauté’s having submitted 
to corporal punishment. This further detail, 
“ disciplinam accepit a quolibet fratre,”’ first 
appears in his Historia Minor, and, it must 
be confessed, looks suspiciously like an 
afterthought thrown in to heighten the 
effect; otherwise, so agreeable a remini- 
scence would never have been omitted from 
the earlier and larger work. 

In putting some of his strongest antipapal 
utterances into the mouths of others, Paris 
only avails himself of a common rhetorical 
licence. With what effect may best, perhaps, 
be seen (p. 207) in the character of Ralph 
Neville, as drawn by Simon Langton for the 
benefit of Pope Gregory IX., on the occasion 
of his abortive election to the primacy ; 
where Wendover’s half-dozen words are 
supplemented by more than double the num- 
ber of lines, which, while giving the portrait 
of a patriot Churchman, are made the 
medium of a passionate protest against the 
humiliating subjection of England to Rome. 
Only less striking is the lament over the 
“regnum tributarium,” inserted into the 
speech of Archbishop Edmund to the King, 
in 1254 (p. 269), although the foreign in- 
fluence he was immediately attacking was 
not that of Rome, but of a kind still less 
defensible, represented by Peter des Roches 
and Henry’s other alien advisers. Of all 
the additions of Paris to Wendover, none 
are more interesting or bear stronger evi- 
dence of authenticity than those which re- 
late to the great minister whom des Roches 
had supplanted. Without being a blind 
admirer of Hubert de Burgh, Paris far more 
distinctly than Wendover recognised in him 
the champion of the national cause, and the 
victim of the basest ingratitude on the part 
of the king. The comparative indifference 
with which the older writer relates the cir- 
cumstances of his fall and scandalous treat- 
ment is the more marked, as nothing could 
be stronger than his description (p. 240) of 
the deplorable state of the country under 
the rule of his Poitevin successor. To some 
extent, of course, the graphic details for 
which we are indebted to Paris are the re- 
sult of newer and more intimate sources of 
information ; but they carry also the unmis- 
takeable impress of warmer personal and 
political sympathies. Nowhere is this more 
evident than in his most dramatic episode 
(p. 227) of the smith who stoutly refused to 
fetter De Burgh when dragged from sanctu- 


tion. Mr. Coxe and Sir F. Madden are nearer the 
mark in supposing that it was about 1219; but as the 
Prior of Wymondham, recalled at the same time, was 
succeeded by Thomas the Physician, it may be placed 
with still more exactness in 1221 or 1222, Thomas 
having, in the former year, brought back the body of 
the Earl of Arundel from the East, and having obtained 
the promotion, probably in reward for his fidelity, 
through the influence of his son and successor. The 
point is of the more importance as Sir T. D. Hardy 
has made use of the later date to enforce an argument 
as to the composition of the earlier portion of Wen- 
dover’s history. 





ary, which in its fervid enthusiasm presents 
a remarkable contrast, for example, to Wen- 
dover’s cold, half-sarcastic description of 
his friendless condition shortly before. 
Above all, whether actually spoken or 
merely embodying the sentiments of the 
author, the speech in which the courageous 
artisan sums up the services rendered by 
Hubert to his country is perhaps the finest 
tribute ever paid toa fallen minister. As 
might be expected, in the Historia Minor, 
designed for the king’s own perusal, the in- 
cident is considerably toned down, though 
enough of it is left to have made him blush 
with shame. Inthe present volume the royal 
feelings are less tenderly considered. ‘T'o- 
wards the end especially, where the history 
is fuller and due wholly to Paris, Henry’s 
weakness, extravagance and general mis- 
government, his servility to Rome and his 
infatuated partiality for foreigners, a:v un- 
sparingly reprobated. A scathing passage 
of this kind is that on page 411, provoked 
by his contempt of the remonstrances 
addressed to him by his brother, Richard 
Earl of Cornwall, in 1237. It is the more 
interesting, too, from the prominence it 
gives among the king’s evil counsellors to 
one whose after fame was so diflerent as 
Simon de Montfort. And although nothing 
definite is here alleged against him, his secret 
marriage in January, 1238, with Henry’s 
sister Eleanor “in parvula capella regis, 
quae est in angulo camerae, tradente eam rege 
per manum eidem Simoni,” is proof enough 
that at the outset of his career he was high 
in the royal favour. The storm which this 
marriage raised is equally conclusive as to the 
feelings with which, deservedly or not, he 
was regarded by the party of opposition, 
headed still by Richard of Cornwall. Yet 
even on this occasion, which seemed so little 
to promise a time when England should look 
to Simon instead of to Richard for its 
delivery, “tam a Romanorum quam aliorum 
misera qua premebatur servitute,” signs of 
the approaching change of sides were not 
wanting. A long step, in fact, was taken 
towards it when, at the very moment of 
Henry’s yielding, Richard suddenly became 
reconciled to Simon, and, at the cost of his 
popularity, allowed the whole scheme of 
reform to come to nothing. The extraordinary 
conduct of the king in the following year— 
Simon’s last appearance in the volame— 
was still more decisive. What the real 
motives were which induced him to drive 
from his presence with the foulest insults in 
1239 the man for whom in 1238 he had 
risked a civil war, it is impossible to say ; as 
for the reason alleged, that Simon had 
seduced his sister before marriage, the charge 
came too late to be easily credited. It is 
singular that the graphic account Paris 
gives of the rupture contains no expression 
whatever of his own opinion. There is, in 
fact, an evident disinclination on the part of 
the patriot historian to say anything in 
favour either of king or earl, from which it 
may be inferred that Simon’s disgrace, how- 
ever momentous in its effect on his future 
career, was not occasioned by any display 
of new-born popular sympathies. 
Altogether apart from its value as a con- 
temporary record of political events and 
constitutional progress, the section of the 
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Greater Chronicle Mr. Luard here gives us 
is anything but dry reading. Its vivid 
presentment of personal character and in- 
cident imparts to it throughout a con- 
stantly varied interest and picturesqueness. 
Instances of the author’s graphic power 
might easily be multiplied ; but for an ex- 
ample we need go no further than his account 
(p. 28) of the sea-fight between the fleets of 
Hubert de Burgh and Eustace the Monk. 
He was a famous man, by the way, this 
Eustace, another Robin Hood or Fulk Fitz 
Warine; and Mr. Luard, who is nowhere 
too liberal with his footnotes, might well 
have said something about him. His strange 
career forms the subject of acurious French 
poem published by M. Michel, and further 
illustrated by the indefatigable Mr. Thomas 
Wright: How much of this is fact and how 
much romance, it is hard to determine; but 
the trifling detail “ quise defiguraverat”’ inthe 
account Paris gives of his capture and death, 
goes singularly to confirm his genius for 
disguise of which the poet gives such as- 
tounding instances. Of the prominent part 
played in the volume by the Emperor Fre- 
deric II., want of space forbids us to speak. 
How fully the English historian realised the 
momentous issues involved in his struggle 
with the papacy is shown by the fullness 
with which he chronicles its progress ; while 
his personal anecdotes of the Emperor, above 
all the exceedingly curious details of his be- 
haviour as a husband on page 324, are 
scarcely less valuable from the insight they 
afford into his extraordinary character. 
Geo. F. Warner. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Constant Heart. 2 Vols. 
Mrs. E. W. Chapman. 
8. King & Co., 1877.) 

Annette. By the Author of “8. Olaves.” 
2 Vols. (London: Hurst & Blackett, 
1877.) 

The Honourable Miss Ferrard. By the 
Author of “Hogan M.P.” (London: 
Samuel Tinsley, 1877.) 

In the Spring Time. By Helen Gabrielle. 
(London: Rivingtons, 1877.) 

Touch not the Nettle. By Alec Fearon. 
(London: Samuel Tinsley, 1877.) 

The Vandelewrs of Red Tor. By T. H. 
Monro. (London: Samuel Tinsley, 1877.) 


Lire must have been going very badly with 
the novelists lately. Nobody seems able to 
write a book which makes even a pretence 
of being cheerful. For the most part they 
begin with a grey monotony, then a lurid 
glare of catastrophe falls across them, and 
they wind up with midnight, happily 
seldom getting into a third volume, Out of 
the six novels before us, five end with the 
death of the hero or heroine, and the sixth 
with a dreariness which is worse than 
death. Is it impossible that anyone should 
write something lively—or have the novel- 


ists as a body bound themselves with solemn 
vows to . 


By the Hon. 
(London: Henry 


“Talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs, 
Make dust their paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth” ? 
In A Constant Heart, Mrs. Chapman has 
told a sad story prettily, and in quaint 





language. The owner of the constant 
heart is a young girl born in 1727, who is 
compelled by her parents to be engaged to a 
cousin whom she dislikes. Her dislike 
would not have been as complete as it was, 
had she not happened to meet at another 
house a certain William Jervois whom she 
likes, “a tall man, with quite a straight 
nose: six feet in stockings, with curly hair, 
who was like nothing so much as the picture 
of the Archangel talking to Tobit in the 
Apocrypha Bible at home.” Talking to the 
tall man among the buttercups and daisies 
in the orchard proved dangerous to poor 
Mistress Elizabeth Wyat, for she never 
forgot him, and flatly refused to marry 
Cousin Walter, who was subject to a cold in 
his head and rheumatism, and perceived 
with pain that his young cousin read the 
profane dramas of Shakspere. Mistress 
Elizabeth goes away from her home to 
escape him and gets into deeper waters 
still. A young gallant on a visit to the 
clergyman of the parish has been struck by her 
pretty face, and carries her away by violence 
to his castle. How she defends herself 
bravely with a carving-knife, and her hair- 
breadth escapes and many sorrows are told 
at length ; but we could wish that the end 
had been happier, and cannot imagine why 
it should not have been. William Jervois, 
the straight-nosed man, is too shadowy a 
personage for a hero. Except that he read 
Cicero, which Mistress Elizabeth thought 
was the private history of Sisera of Bible 
memory, we hear very little about him, but 
the constant heart is a very loveable one, 
and we could have wished it a better fate. 
The author of S. Olave’s always writes 
pleasantly and easily—too easily, perhaps, 
for if it were more difficult to her she would 
pick and choose better what is worth saying. 
Annette is a dreary story, though we have a 
kindly feeling towards the old maid who 
tells it. She was not very judicious in her 
management of her friends’ affairs, but she 
could not help their misfortunes. The first 
volume describes the homeward route from 
India, the monotony of the journey being 
broken by the wooing of Annette (a young 
orphan lady coming back to England) by a 
clever, self-sufficient man named Gregory 
Justin, who is returning home to make him- 
self a brilliant position in his native place. 
Annette, though she married him, had no 
love to give him, having given it all toa 
Captain Asperton in India, who has been 
separated from her by the machinations of 
one of the fine-eyed demons who haunt the 
waste places of novels. But it is not love 
which Mr. Justin wants—it is some one to 
take the head of his table, to help him in 
society, to minister to his self-aggrandise- 
ment. He neglects his wife when she fails 
to carry out his wishes, and she dies of a 
broken heart and “ overmuch silence;” but 
no one was to blame except herself, She 
had wronged Gregory Justin first by marry- 
ing him, however much he persuaded her to 
do it, and she wronged him secondly by not 
compelling herself to render him the services 
which he needed. If she could not give him 
her best, he had all the more right to that 
which she could give him, but she made no 
effort at all to shake off her own self-absorb- 
ment, and quietly died. Mr. Justin had 





good cause to be aggravated, in spite of all 
the reproach which the old maid hurls upon 
him. But she is a nice old maid, who has 
been at work among the Zenana women for 
fifteen years. Then she comes home, and 
takes a helpless old woman into her house 
and tends her till her death, gets a little 
girl out of the workhouse to train for a 
servant, and is kind to everyone whom she 
can help by love or sympathy. She isa 
little hard on Cheltenham society, but she had 
an unfortunate experience of it if she dis- 
covered some circle where, as she patheti- 
cally describes, she was obliged to wear a 
“low black body” and “a tight front.” 
For the most part the descriptions are very 
life-like, and there is ease and grace in the 
writing of the whole story, though it is in- 
tolerably melancholy. 

The Honourable Miss Ferrard may be 
founded on fact, but if so it is not a fact 
from which the author ought to generalise 
to the whole of the old Irish aristocracy. The 
Hon. Miss Ferrard is the only daughter of a 
broken-down spendthrift baron, who drinks 
his life away, while his sons poach and his 
daughter helps them. Some worthy aunts 
in Bath make an effort to reclaim her, but 
she runs away from them in a fortnight, and 
returns to her poaching. Finally, at her 
father’s death she goes out to Canada with 
a young farmer with whom she had ap- 
parently done a good deal of ratting. She 
might have stayed in her native land, for a 
wealthy Englishman worshipped her beauti- 
ful face, and would have married her if he 
could, but though she rather likes the Eng- 
lishman, and especially likes his house, she 
prefers her farmer and the prospect of good 
sport in Canada. The book is written in an 
unfriendly spirit to the Irish as a race, and 
we do not think that it is just to any class 
among them. Miss Ferrard would certainly 
not have eaten with her knife, and the malig- 
nant old servant Cawth is not a fair speci- 
men of those who, with many faults, are 
devoted and untiring in their love and self- 
abnegation for that particular branch of 
‘the ould stock” to which they may be at- 
tached. 

In the Spring Time is a story which tries 
to make up for weakness of writing by vio- 
lence of plot. A young governess goes down 
to the country-house of a pupil three weeks 
before the pupil’s marriage, and wins the 
affection of the bridegroom-elect, a French 
count, who endeavours to persuade her 
to elope with him. This she refuses, but 
subsequently consents after the marriage, 
and the scheme is only frustrated by a 
summons which the Count receives to 
the Franco-Prussian war, in which he is 
killed at Gravelotte. There is no attempt 
at working out the dramatic portion of the 
book ; the incidents are thinly strung to- 
gether, and told with weak dialogue. The 
writer would do well to take a simpler plot 
next time. 

Touch not the Nettle is a puzzling book 
as to its title. What the nettle is, and who 
is not to touch it, we have failed to make out. 
Whether it is a High Church young clergy- 
man who tries to commit suicide when he 
cannot marry the lady he wishes; or whether 
it isa tutor with dangerous opinions, who 
“ig a small, dark mouse-like man,’’ and in- 
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duces the heroine to give up teaching in the 
Sunday school, though he cannot induce her 
to marry him; or whether it is a fascinating 
young artist for love of whom the heroine 
finally dies, we are at a loss to discover. 
But it does nct much matter; books must 
have names, and if one person has said 
“Grasp your Nettle,’ and written a 
good story about the subject, why should 
not another say “Touch not the Nettle,” 
whether it has anything to do with the story 
or not? There is too much disquisition in 
the book, but it is more readable than many 
that make more display. 

For those who want what seems more 
like a reprint from some “penny dread- 
ful” than anything else, The Vandelewrs of 
Red Tor may be recommended. The story 
wanders on through fortunes, and vices, and 
lords and ladies, and murders, and gibber- 
ing idiots, till it has come into what it calls 
‘‘ Sunshine after storm,” when several of the 
principal actors being dead, the rest marry 


each other and live happily ever after. 
F. M. Owen. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Pegasus Re-saddled. By UH. Cholmondeley 
Pennell. With Ten Illustrations by Du Maurier. 
(Henry S. King and Co.) There seems no 
adequate reason for the existence of this hand- 
some volume, the outward beauty of which 
responds to no inward grace or strength. We 
have suffered perhaps from too much society 
verse lately, and Mr. Dobson's exquisite Proverbs 
in Porcelain is a vessel newly come into port 
which will take the wind out of Mr. Pennell’s 
sails. Puck upon Pegasus promised well; it was 
a healthy and breezy book, without a spark of 
poetry, but with plenty of vigour. The author's 
subsequent productions have not fulfilled this 
promise. Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell writes like 
a gentleman, he is free from the vulgarity of 
some of his fellow-craftsmen, but here praise 
has to close. Not only has he none of Mr, 
Dobson's delicate art and none of Mr. Locker's 
tenderness, but he is essentially a poor workman, 
content to send out poems that have been scamped 
and left unwrought. It is always right, however, 
to give an author the opportunity of defying 
adverse criticism. We quote what we honestly 
consider the best poem in Mr. Pennell’s new 
volume. It is entitled “ Pretty Puss.” 
“The slightest of pouts on the softest of lips 

Of a little red mouth with its smiles in eclipse— 

The least little flash under eyelids half-shut, 

The least little beat of the least little foot, 

Like the thrill of the tigress preparing to spring— 

Seem to hint that my Mabel is not quite the 

thing! ... 

‘I wish I was back in the hansom for choice ! 

Shall I fight ? or, like Niobe, lift up my voice ? 

Own my conduct was vile (but I’ve done that 

before), 

Pray forgiveness, and never offend any more ? 

Or brazen it out? ‘ Yes, I trifled with Jane, 

And I flirted with Fan—and I mean to again!’ 


“ Tableau! but I'll keep on this side of the table— 
There's certainly something that’s cat-like in 
Mabel— 
If stroked the right way you get plenty of purr, 
But claws, I’ve a fancy, lie hid in the fur, 
And she looks at this moment as prompt to assail 
As — who begged some one to tread on his 
tal... 
“It’s perplexing—I wish I was back in the cab... 
There’s something infernally cat-like in Mab.” 


The great attraction of the volume will be its 
designs, but even these seem rather poor, being 


more worthy of Mr. Pennell’s verses than of Mr. 
Du Maurier’s genius. 





Wives, Mothers, and Sisters of the Olden Time. 
By Lady Herbert of Lea. (Bentley.) The greater 
part of these two handsome volumes is occupied 
with a translation of a French Life of St. Paula by 
Abbé Lagrange, and the rest is made up of a very 
short life of St. Olympias, apparently compiled 
from translations of St. Chrysostom’s letters 
and other Latin sources, and a rather longer Life 
of St. Marcellina translated from the Italian of 
Father Bireghi. All are readable, though in all 
we find phrases that are more intelligible in the 
original than ina translation. No system what- 
ever has been adopted in the treatment of ancient 
names, which are Anglicised, Gallicised, Latinised, 
Italianised, just as it happens, and it would have 
been as well if the numerous translations from St. 
Jerome had been translated direct from the Latin 
instead of being retranslated from the French. M. 
Lagrange’s work was quite worth translating. St. 
Jerome and his circle are an admirable subject for 
pious book-makers, and as a book-maker M. La- 
grange stands high; he writes with more discre- 
tion of the Roman Origenists than M. Thierry, who 
perhaps exaggerated the piety which leads believers 
to espouse the quarrels of the saints. His motive in 
writing seems to have been mainly to incite French 
ladies to serious study. Lady Herbert appears to 
have been aiming at a more extensive object. 
Englishwomen in the upper ranks are probably 
better read than Frenchwomen, but they might be 
taxed more plausibly with self-indulgence and 
frivolity. Lady Herbert thinks there is room for 
a propaganda in favour of austerity and charity 
like that which produced such large effects in the 
fashionable world of the fourth century. The cir- 
cumstances are not exactly similar: the empire of 
the West, at any rate, was economically ruined by 
the fourth century, so that conscientious objections 
to wholesale almsgiving had little force. Even 
then, however, many celibates of both sexes, who 
kept their vows, found that they had simply 
emptied their lives of common interests without 
acquiring anything higher. Helvidius and Jovinian 
found a public for their depreciation of celibacy 
because too many religious were simply abstemious 
old maids and old bachelors. 


Dorregaray y la Traicion del Centro, Por An- 
tonio Oliver. (Bayonne.) This work, written 
by the chief of Dorregaray’s staff, and approved 
by himself, is a strong indictment against Don 
Carlos and his brother Don Alphonso. Written 
with passion by those smarting under cruel 
disappointment, and under the necessity of jus- 
tifying their own conduct, its charges must 
doubtless be received with some _ reserve. 
Yet the letters here given and the conversa- 
tions here reported of the two brothers to 
Lizarraga and to Dorregaray, who of all their fol- 
lowers had the greatest claims to their respect, are 
well-nigh incredible, and must remain a stigma 
on their memory. The latter, in his retreats, 
first from Bilbao when the siege was raised by 
Concha, and afterwards from the centre before 
Jovellar and Martinez Campos, is almost the only 
Carlist general who showed any military talent. 
Yet on his return to the north he was put under 
arrest by Don Carlos, and treated with every mark 
of insult (p. 268). He nevertheless clung to his 
colours to the last; but when Don Carlos crossed 
into France, and simply occupied himself with his 
own pleasures, Dorregaray and the chief of his 
staff quitted the cause, under the conviction, as 
they assert, that the rule of Don Carlos and his 
brother could only bring calamity on Spain. 
Among the more material causes which led to the 
failure of the campaign in the Centre was want of 
ammunition for different systems of rifles. Ina 
conversation in 1873 with two who had known 
the former Carlist War (1833-39), it was asked 
whether such a career as that of Zumalacarregui 
and of Cabrera were possible now? The answer 
was :— 

“The conditions are changed. Then the volunteers 
could cast their own bullets and make up their cart- 
ridges, or find girls and boys to do it for them, in 





every mountain farm-house. Any country smith 
could repair the old muskets. Now machinery must 
be employed for the different systems of cartridges, 
and a man cannot repair his own rifle.” 

The truth of this prevision is abundantly proved 
in the present work. Dorregaray and his briga- 
diers were obliged to brigade their men simply 
according to their arms. The best had Reming- 
ton rifles, the others Berdan or other systems, and 
a few only old smooth-bores. But it seldom hap- 
pened that all had their full amount of ammuni- 
tion together; sometimes Remington, sometimes 
other cartridges ran short, and the best men had 
to be put into the second line, with little more 
effect than mere dummies. Though the Basque 
provinces were abundantly supplied with arms 
and ammunition, no endeavour was made by Don 
Carlos to assist the army of the Centre in this or 
in any other way. Staunch and incorruptible as 
the common soldiery were, it is plain from the 
present work that few comparatively of the 
leaders were inaccessible to temptations from the 
opposite side. 


An English Carmelite. By Thomas Hunter. 
(Burns and Oates.) Thomas Hunter, a Jesuit 
who died ‘in 1725, compiled this book for the 
community in which its subject lived. To judge 
by his preface he intended it for publication, but 
either circumstances were unpropitious, or the 
Order was cautious, and the MS. remained un- 
disturbed till it was brought to Lanherne when 
the community was driven from Antwerp in 1794, 
Father Coleridge has published it now, after 
modernising it a little and rearranging it a good 
deal. As a matter of taste, we wish that what 
was obscure or obsolete had been explained instead 
of being altered: the rearrangement is probably 
on the whole a convenience, and if anyone wishes 
to read the book in its original order the editor 
gives him the means. The principal part of the 
book is the autobiography of Catherine Burton, 
known in religion as Mary Xaveria of the Angels, 
which, like that of her patron, is incomplete, 
and towards the end exceedingly fragmentary ; 
the rest is made up of Father Hunter's collections 
about her family, and what he gathered from her 
sisterhood as to her later years, with an excursus 
on the history of a previous superior whose uncor- 
rupted body was found in the vaults of the con- 
vent after Mary Xaveria’s death, in consequence 
of a revelation to Mary Xaveria which no one in 
her life thought it necessary to act upon. Both the 
preface and the book have a great air of good faith 
and sincerity, and Mary Xaveria’s own narrative 
has the furtber advantage of being matter of fact ; 
the writer was not in the least fanciful or imagina-~ 
tive, only her austerities brought her into a con- 
dition in which she had to interpret her experience 
without the chief aid by which we interpret 
ours—that is, free communication with others 
whose experience is of a piece with our own. 
Even under these conditions she was spontaneously 
inclined to call things dreams which her biographer 
and others called visions, while she was naturally 
reticent, and even the pious curiosity of her sisters 
failed to make her communicative on the sub- 
ject of her patron. Nor can it even be said 
that she was enthusiastic, at least in early life. 
We are told that her addresses were remark- 
able for fervour, but at first she seems to have 
begun her austerities because the saints practised 
austerities, and it was right for Catholics to 
imitate the saints; and, having begun, she went 
on as courageous —_ commonly go on with a 
difficult thing which they find they can do. Her 
reticence trained into humility protected her from 
discovery for a long time, and her health was 
pretty completely ruined when her father, himself 
an exemplary Roman Catholic, forbade her to 
practise any extraordinary mortifications without 
the advice of her confessor. Her history is an 
abridged and diminished reproduction of St. 
Teresa’s. There is the same pious childhood, the 
same approach to laxity in girlhood, the same 
prolonged excruciating illness in early womanhood, 
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and at last the same ascetic piety finding peace 
in obedience and mortifying the thirst for mortifi- 
cation. Only St. Teresa was a woman of genius; 
there can be no doubt that she attained, at a price 
which few, if any, could resolve to pay before- 
hand, to an exquisite perfection of rapturous love 
far beyond the reach of those who remain con- 
tentedly within the normal limits of wholesome 
life. If one asks what reward Mary Xaveria had 
here for following the saints outside those limits 
it is not so easy to answer. She suffered 
much from disease unskilfully treated. She 
made a really wonderful recovery in consequence 
of performing with her friends the devotion of 
ten Fridays in honour of St. Xaverius (Francis 
Xavier): shortly afterwards she broke her thigh, 
which set by the blessing of St. Xaverius in 
time to spare her modesty the shock of having it 
set by a surgeon. The good thoughts, which come 
to most good people in sickness came to her as 
visible and audible revelations from a world of 
glory: the teachings of her directors and her own 
reflections, when they had worked themselves 
clear in her mind, came to her as the voice 
of St. Xaverius, or as visions of heaven and 
hell and purgatory. The business of directing the 
community seemed an intolerable burden to her, as 
it commonly does to other saintly nuns, and she 
hardly found time in the course of many years to 
write about 180 crown octavo pages. When first 
bidden to write by the inward voice, she tells us 
that she fell into a “rapt” for above an hour: 
according to St. Teresa a true “ ravishment” 
seldom lasts above a few minutes, scarcely ever 
more than half an hour, and the long trances and 
reveries which excellent nuns sometimes mistake 


for “ravishments” ought rather to be called 
“‘ hoobyments.” 


Copyright ; a Sketch of its Rise and Progress, 
with Suggestions on the Statutory Requirements, Sc. 
Edited by Charles H. Purday. (Reeves and 
Turner.) Mr. Purday is the owner of a name 
famous in the law courts, and he appears to have 
had some passages of arms with the officials of 
Stationers’ Hall. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that he should have undertaken the task of warn- 
ing his fellow-publishers against the dangers to 
which their trade is exposed. There is much of 
interest in the information that he has collected, 
both concerning the early history of copyright 
and the manner in which the present law is 
worked. It is desirable, also, that the experience 
of a prominent musical publisher should ke laid 
before the public, and that the interests of his 
branch of business should be considered by the 
Royal Commission on Copyright which is sup- 
posed to be now sitting at Westminster. But 
beyond this measure of approbation, we cannot 
congratulate Mr. Purday upon the manner in which 
he has executed iis design. His practical know- 
ledge of litigation has only taught him the uncer- 
tainty of law, and: has not inspired him with 
the judicial spirit in which statutes require to be 
interpreted. We would also suggest to him that 
an acquaintance with the law of libel and con- 
tempt of court would be a profitable addition to 
his miscellaneous learning. For a more tranquil 
disquisition on the whole matter of copyright, 
municipal and international, we would refer him 
to the article on the subject in the recent volume 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. He will there 
discover how great a variety of interests must be 
considered before the short-sighted views of either 
author, publisher, or public can be implicitly ac- 
cepted; and that the quasi-monopoly implied in 
the grant of copyright involves the determination 
of abstruse questions in political and legal science. 


THE Yorkshire Archaeological and Topographi- 
cal Association has recently issued the sixteenth 
part ofits journal. This periodical is distinguished 
among provincial publications by the beauty of 
its illustrations, The present number contains 
two coloured reproductions of portions of the 
stained glass in York Minster, which leave little 














to be desired. We can only express astonishment 
and sorrow that what Yorkshire does so well 
certain London societies should not do at all, or 
do so badly. The Rev. D. H. Haigh contri- 
butes an important account, illustrated by engrav- 
ings, of Runic inscriptions discovered at Thornhill, 
and Mr. Ellis concludes his biographical notices 
of the Yorkshire tenants in capite named in the 
Domesday Survey. This last is a compilation 
evincing much patient research. It is an impor- 
tant contribution to history, and deserves to be 
reprinted in a separate form. 


Grammaire Héraldique, contenant la définition 
exacte de la science des Armoiries, Par H. 
Gourdon de Genouillac. (Paris: Dentu.) This 
useful little manual seems to improve in each suc- 
ceeding edition. It is an immense advance, not 
only on the heraldry-books commonly read on the 
Continent, but on the greater part of the armorial 
literature of this country also. There seems no 
reason in the nature of things why the gentle 
science of heraldry, as our forefathers loved to call 
it, should on the one hand be written about in a 
style which reminds one of books of magic, and on 
the other used as a mere channel for puffing the 
vulgar pride of pedigree. Heraldic knowledge is 
needful to all who would have a competent grasp 
of the history of Europe from the Crusades to the 
days of the Fronde, and it is a service to mankind 
when this information is communicated in a com- 
pact and easily intelligible form. The chapter 
headed “ Du droit au port des armoiries” will be 
most useful to English students, as it gives in a 
condensed form the various alterations in the 
French law on this subject which have occurred 
during the political changes of the last century. 
Half the volume is taken up by a vocabulary 
of heraldic terms which, as far as we have 
examined it, seems to be very complete.- The 
term dimidiation does not seem to occur therein, 
although the thing—a halving as distinguished 
from an impaling-—was probably more common in 
territories now forming part of France than it ever 
was in this country. The word occurs in its 
proper place in the best English book on the 
subject, the Glossary published at Oxford in 1847. 
A good example of the thing may be seen in the 
arms of the borough of Yarmouth, where the 
dexter side is made up of the fore-halves of the 
three leopards of England, and the sinister of the 
tails of three fishes, which latter join on to the 
bodies of the leopards, and form animals not to 
be met with elsewhere, except in dreams, 


History of the Dunmow Flitch of Bacon Cus- 
tom. By William Andrews. (Tegg.) The in- 
teresting jocular custom of which Mr. Andrews 
has constituted himself the historian is of great 
antiquity. There is an allusion to itin The Vision 
of Piers Plowman, and in the Prologue to Chaucer's 
Wife of Bath's Tale we read of a certain couple 
that 

“The bacon was not fet for hem I trow, 

That some men haue in Essex at Donmow.” 


It is probable, however, that the custom was 
very old when mention of it first crops up in our 
existing literature. The first scrap of legal evi- 
dence as to it which has yet been discovered is a 
memorandum in the Charter Book of Dunmow 
Priory, from which we gather that on April 27, 
1445, a certain Richard Wright, of Badbourge, 
near Norwich, had the flitch of bacon awarded to 
him. Thecourt-rolls of the manor in more recent 
days contain several notices of the custom. Mr. 
Andrews has endeavoured to make his book as 
exhaustive as may be; we imagine that few early 
notices of Dunmow and its flitch have escaped 
him. The custom of giving a flitch of bacon to a 
man who could show that he had not repented 
him of wedlock was not confined to Essex; we 
find it formerly in existence at Winchnor, in 
Staffordshire, and something very like it at 
Vienna. On the Red Tower there, it seems, was 
hung a flitch of bacon, with certain doggerel 
German verses beneath, which set forth that any 





man who could solemnly declare that he had not 
repented him of his married lot might cut the 
bacon down. 





NOTES AND NEWS.. 


Mr. Tretawny’s celebrated account of the two 
great poets whom he knew in his youth—Lecol- 
lections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron— 
will shortly be republished, with large and im- 
portant additions, amounting probably to as much 
as a third of the original book. The two woodcuts 
which figured in the first edition will re-appear, 
along with another showing the cremation of 
Shelley ; the portrait of Shelley will be autotyped 
from the original lithograph; and another auto- 
type, from a miniature of Byron never before re- 
produced (it was lately exhibited among the Byron 
relics in the Albert Hall), will be added. Mr. 
Pickering will publish the new edition. 


Mr. C. Vosmazr, the biographer of Rembrandt, 
who is also a distinguished poet, has in the press 
a translation of the Jiiad, in the metre of the 
original. Not only has Holland hitherto possessed 
no good version of Homer, but the use of hexa~ 
meters is extremely rare in Dutch literature. 


AccorDING to the arrangements made last year 
at Tiibingen the thirty-second congress of German 
philologists will assemble at Wiesbaden from 
September 26 to 29. Dr. Paehler, of Wiesbaden, 
is the president. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND FarrRAN have in hand 
for early autumn publication a new work by Mrs. 
A. H. Martin, author of The Daisy-Root, entitled 
Cast Adrift ; the Story of a Waif. It will be 
illustrated by Miss C. Paterson. 


A cueapP illustrated edition of Schiller’s works 
is being brought out in monthly parts by the firm 
of Eduard Hallberger, of Stuttgart. The illustra- 
tions are designed by some of the most eminent 
German artists, and are on the whole well engraved. 
Judging from the first two numbers, the work 
promises to be satisfactory. 


Mr. Tuomas S. Cayzer, head-master of Queen 
Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol, knownas the author 
of One Thousand Arithmetical Tests and of other 
school-books, has made a collection of the principal 
passages in Latin authors referring to our island, 
and, editing them with vocabulary and notes, is 
about to issue the volume through Messrs. Griffith 
and Farran as a Latin reading-book, illustrated 
with many woodcuts and a map, under the title of 
Britannia. 


Ir is probable that a lengthy study of the life 
and works of Honoré de Balzac will see the light 
at the end of this or the beginning of next year. 
The book is intended to be the first connected 
history of Balzac’s life, and the most complete 
revelation of the Comédie Humaine. The author 
is Mr. Evelyn Jerrold. 


WE understand that, besides those already an- 
nounced, three more volumes are in preparation 
for Messrs. Macmillan and Co.’s “ Art at Home” 
Series: The Bed Room and Boudoir, by Lady 
Barker; The Dining Room, by Mrs. Loftie; and 
The Drawing Room, by Mrs. Orrinsmith, Atk 
these will be profusely illustrated, and may be ex- 
pected to appear in the course of the autumn. 


Messrs. Eyre AND SporriswoopE have issued a 
Revised English Bible, designed “ to correct what 
may be considered indisputable errors and inade- 
quate renderings in our present English Bible ; and 
in the New Testament to give also the more 
important emendations of the text which have 
been adopted by the best editors.” The editors— 
Dr. Gotch and the late Dr. Davies for the Old 
Testament,and Drs. Jacob and Green for the New— 
have made it a special aim, first, to give the exact 
force of tenses, articles, particles, and the like; 
secondly, to introduce greater uniformity in the 
rendering of the same words. Under the first 


head something more might have been done with 
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advantage. See, for example, the rendering of 

rticles in Gen. iv. 1, xviii. 5, and of verbal 
orms in Num. xxiv. 7, Psalm Ixxii. (predictive 
instead of voluntative), Matt. xxiv. 27 ; Heb. ii. 1. 
The principle of the second head is one which 
ought not to be pressed too far, but surely it was 
not necessary that ¢pideia, a word which occurs 
only seven times, should receive five different 
renderings. So in the writings of John we have 
still “ comforter ” in the gospel, and “ advocate ” in 
the epistle. It is probably by a mere oversight that 
we find Hai retained in Genesis for Ai in Joshua. 
In adjusting the text as well as in their render- 
ings the editors of the New Testament have been 
somewhat too sparing of change. The short form 
of the Lord’s Prayer in Luke is not even men- 
tioned in the margin, and in the text of John v. 
the angel is still left to trouble the water and the 
reader. The retention of the name of Paul is inex- 
cusable in the title of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
In general, then, the Revised Bible stops some- 
what short of what was contemplated in its design. 
But the English reader may learn much from it, 
especially in the New Testament epistles and 
in difficult parts of the Old Testament like the 
Book of Job, which Dr. Davies has evidently 
edited with special interest and care, giving mean- 
ing and beauty to whole passages which, in the 
old version, were mere riddles. Once at least, 
the correction of a single phrase throws light on a 
whole book, when in Deut. i. 1 the words “on 
this side the Jordan,” written by our translators 
under the idea that Moses was author of the book, 
are corrected into “ beyond the Jordan.” 


A part of Parisian society is as much disturbed 
as interested by the writings of an eminent and 
popular young novelist now appearing in the 
Feuilleton of one of the daily papers. Not only 
does the novel now in course of publication 
contain a not too flattering portrait of a de- 
parted statesman, whose character is not for the 
first time subjected to the analysis of the realistic 
novelist ; but it contains, also, what is considered 
to be the portrait of a late distinguished English 
physician of much social repute; a man never 
suspected by his numerous friends of being the 
odious personage which he is made to appear. 
The unhealthy interest of curiosity and surprise 
which the as yet unfinished romance has roused 
stands in the way of the recognition of those high 
qualities which the author of Jack and of Fromont 
Jeune et Risler Ainé undoubtedly displays. 


THE distinguished French publicist who in his 
volume on the Classes dirtgeantes sketched for us 
the various governing forces of French society 
and their relative influence is about to issue 
through the publishing-house of MM. Charpentier 
a volume which will be sequel and complement to 
his first. Its provisional title—and we may hope 
its permanent one—is La Fin de I’ Anarchie, and 
its object is to show how it is that the struggle 
between the governing classes already described is 
likely to end in a Republic definitively established, 
and conservative of social institutions. 


Messrs. Bemrosz AND Son have nearly ready 
for publication the third volume of Mr. Cox's 
Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire, treating of 
the Hundreds of Appletree, Repton, and Gresley. 


Mr. J. R. Dore of Huddersfield, the author of 
Old Bibles, writes to us in correction of the date 
assigned to the “ Vinegar Bible” in our second 
article on the Caxton Celebration. Mr. Dore 
argues that inasmuch as the error in the head-line 
of Luke xx., “The parable of the vinegar,” in- 
stead of “The parable of the vineyard,” occurs 
in the New Testament, the date of the title-page 
of that portion, 1716, should be taken in prefer- 
ence to that of the title-page of the whole Bible, 
1717. There being, however, no evidence to show 
that the New Testament was published apart from 
the Old Testament, we prefer to adhere to the 
usually accepted date of 1717. 

Unner the title of Old English Poems, Dr. W. 
Boddeker, of Stettin, is preparing a new transcript 





of MS. Harl. 2253. His new edition is to con- 
tain in the first place a correct text of the single 

ms in the MS.; then follow “Outlines of an 
Old-English Grammar, Critical Notes, an Intro- 
duction to each Specimen, an Etymological 
Vocabulary, and some Essays on several Curious 
Questions.” The new publication is not intended 
as a mere reprint of Mr. Thomas Wright's excel- 
lent work, now very scarce, but, in addition to the 
political and lyrical poems, Dr. Béddeler will 
print also the religious and moral pieces, an Old- 
English Miracle Play, the legend “ Maryne,” &c., 
all contained in the MS. Prof. ten Brink, in his 
new History of English Literature, has pointed 
out the very high degree of artistic skill and 
perfection which the poetry of Harl. 2253 ex- 
hibits; Dr. Boddeker has very probably acted on 
this hint, and is just correcting the proof-sheets of 
this “most valuable and precious collection of 
any kind of poetry known and cultivated in Eng- 
land about 1300,” which is to enable us “ to form 
a correct idea of the state of English poetry at 
that time.” 


In his lately-issued annual Report on the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, the director notices among 
the additions to the Manuscripts a collec- 
tion of 297 letters, written by Napoleon III. to 
his god-daughter, Madame Hortense Cornu, from 
August 25, 1820 to December 19, 1872. The 
correspondence, which is bound in two volumes, 
has been bequeathed by Madame Cornu upon con- 
dition that it remain untouched till 1885, at 
which time it was the desire of the donor that 
M. Renan should publish an edition of them. 
Other additions to the same department are—a 
collection of ciphers used in military corre- 
spondence during the Thirty Years’ War, by 

urenne, d’Erlach, the Duc de Caudale, &c.; 
correspondence of Marshal de Bezons, and papers 
relating to the Spanish War, 1708 and 1709; 
“ Procés-verbaux des assemblées des convulsion- 
naires, de 1752 & 1768,” partly in the handwriting 
of Lepaige, the secretary, twenty-one volumes; a 
collection of French songs of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, copied at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century ; six volumes of popular songs of France, 
collected during the last twenty-five years by the 
Comité des travaux historiques; and many 
volumes of transcripts of documents in the Arch- 
ives of Venice relating to French affairs, made 
under the superintendence of M. de Mas Latrie, 
with copies of the documents, found in 1814 in 
the Archives of the kingdom of Italy, concerning 
the dispute between the Pope and the French 
Government from 1805 to 1809. 


Durine five days last week Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and Hodge were occupied in selling the 
stock of the well-known Holborn bookseller, the 
late Mr. James Newman. The entire sum realised 
was 1,190/. 9s., but there were few lots offered of 
any great rarity. Among these may be named 
Dnedale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire, the 1730 
edition, with plates by Hollar, which fetched 
211. 10s.; Hutchin’s History of Dorset, 101. 15s. ; 
another copy on large paper, 16/. 5s.; forty-two 
volumes of the <Archaeologia, 221.; Lipscomb’s 
History of Buckingham, 61. 17s. 6d. 


Tue Swedish antiquary, Richard Dybeck,author 
of several important works on the early history of 
his country, has recently died. He was born 
in 1811. 


Tue Grey Library at Cape Town has just re- 
ceived a valuable addition in the shape of a 
volume of Malagasy myths and folklore, published 
and printed by the Rev. L. Dahle, at Antana- 
narivo, Madagascar. The volume, which consists 
of nearly 500 pages, is called Specimens of Mala- 
gasy Folklore, and is restricted to such branches 
of the subject as adages, riddles, songs, oratorical 
flourishes of speech, children’s plays, bogey stories, 
and tales and fables, on which nothing, or almost 
nothing, has hitherto been published. Dr. Dalile 
has purposely excluded from the collection what- 
ever may be regarded as historical tradition, as well 





as everything which he did not consider of purely 
native origin. No doubt, however, some of the 
stories may a turn out hereafter to have 
been imported from abroad ; as Dr. Dahle himself 
remarks :—“ Some of the tales, for instance that 
of Ibonia, have a rather suspicious Oriental 
colour. Several proper names, too, point the same 
way, some of them (as Ibonia) having no probable 
etymology in Malagasy ; and others (as Imahaka) 
being accented in a way which is quite unusual in 
Malagasy words.” Dr. Dahle has given variant 
versions of the same tale or saying, as well as 
independent specimens of folklore, from different 
parts of the country. It is curious to find that 
a few of the poetical pieces exhibit the parallelism 
which characterises Hebrew poetry. The author 
has not added a translation, which is to be 
regretted, as Malagasy scholars are rare. He in- 
tends, however, to deal at length with the subject 
in a general review of Malagasy folklore in the 
Antananarivo Annual for this year, and a com- 
petent translator will, we hope, be eventually sup- 
plied by Cape Town. It is gratifying to find the 
missionaries taking such an enlightened interest in 
the fast-perishing folklore of Southern Africa, and 
we need hardly.point out the special importance 
possessed ‘by that of Madagascar in consequence of 
its probable connexion with the mythology and 
folklore of Polynesia. 


THE Nuova Antologia for August begins a series 
of important historical articles by Signor Malfatti 
on the Court of Lotharingia in the ninth century. 
The first one deals with the Emperor Lothar r 
and the beginnings of his son Lewis ; it is founded 
on a careful and scholarly research into the 
original authorities. There is also an article by 
Signor della Vedova, who, from the point of view 
of modern science, discusses the value of Greek 
culture in ancient and modern times, and ends by 
establishing the supreme merit of the Greeks as 
communicating an impulse to every branch of 
knowledge. Signor Rossi begins a series of 
economical articles on the industrial development 
of England and America, and the effects which 
English capital at present exercises on the com- 
merce of the world; he dwells upon the future of 
Italian trade in its struggle with the monopoly at 
present possessed by English capital. 


THE Deutsche Rundschau for August has an 
interesting account by Herr Hiibner of the Roman 
administration of mines under the Empire. It is 
founded upon a bronze table recently discovered 
in the course of working some old Roman mines 
at Aljustrel in the south of Portugal; the table 
is unfortunately broken, but a great part of it can 
be made oui sufficiently to show the chief laws 
and regulations under which the Roman mines 
were worked. Herr Schmoller traces the de- 
velopment of the Prussian army during the 
hundred years 1640-1740: his object is to show 
how Germany emerged from the barbarism of the 
Thirty Years’ War, and reorganised her army in 
accordance with the requirements of the modern 
state-system. Prof. Reuschle continues his sur- 
vey of the progress of physics during the last 
sixty years, and traces the advances made in 
Photography, Measurement of Heat, and Spectrum 
Analysis. Herr Kapp writes on President Hayes 
and the aspects of American politics in the past 
and future. 


Pror. R. D. C. Ronsrns contributes to Biblio- 
theca Sacra a paper in which he essays not alto- 
gether unsuccessfully to show that Cotton Mather 
has been somewhat too harshly judged in relation 
to witchcraft delusion. Mr. Robbins exhibits 
the zeal of an advocate, but certainly shows that 
in the case of the Goodwin children Mather took 
no part in bringing about the trial of the supposed 
witch, and refused to divulge the names of four 
persons who the wretched woman, after her con- 
demnation, assured him had been present at her 
meeting with the prince of darkness. Nor does 
there appear to be any evidence that the book 
expressing the belief which he shared - with 
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the majority in the reality of Satanic posses- 
sion had any influence in the Salem case. In 
writing to one of the judges in that judicial 
murder Mather cautions him against laying ‘‘ more 
stress upon pure spectral testimony than it will 
bear.” The principal testimony unfavourable to 
Mather, who was then a young man, is the book 
by Calef, the Boston merchant, whose evidence is 
severely criticised by Mr. Robbins. Judged by 
the light of his own time, Cotton Mather does 
not appear to disadvantage in his dealings with 
witchcraft. He was not more foolish, but he was 
no wiser than his contemporaries. 


WE have received two more parts of the 
Revista de la Universidad de Madrid. They con- 
tain, among other articles, continuations of the 
“History of the Educational Establishments of 
Spain,” and of the “Studies of Greek Literature.” 
There is an interesting notice of Santa Teresa de 
Jesus. Senor N. M. Mateas speaks in high terms 
of her work Las Moradas, of which he promises 
an analysis in the next part. 


Mr. H. A. Gires, of Her Majesty’s China 
Consular Service, has just published, at Shanghai, 
a translation from the Chinese, entitled Record of 
the Buddhistic Kingdoms. 


For the following account of Serjeant Pryme, 
a noted “limb of the law” of the last century, we 
are indebted to the voluminous biographical notes 
of his contemporary, the Rev. William Cole, 
whose vast collection of MSS. bequeathed to the 
British Museum will prove a rich mine some day 
to the social historian. He was born at Bury St. 
Edmunds, the son of a tallow-chandler there, 
and educated at St. John’s College, where he had a 
brother also, an excellent lawyer, but very 
haughty and stately. He flung up his profession 
in disgust that Lord Camden was put up over his 
head, and married the widow Shepheard, of 
Suffolk, with a jointure of 1,800/. per annum, and 
very young, the daughter of Mr. Bansted. He 
bought the house of Sir Godfrey Kneller, at Whit- 
ton, in Twickenham parish, “of 8 rooms on a 
floor, and 40 acres of land about it: Sir Godfrey 
& Sir James Thornhill had painted the salon and 
staircase in their best manner.” He was a very 
handsome tall man, but so intensely proud that it 
was “ disgustful” to everyone. 
“So proud,” writes Cole, “ that most folks say that on 
the circuits none dared to take the liberty of calling 
in upon him in his chamber without giving previous 
notice. His pride, however, was much mortified at 
Bury Assembly one evening, where the ladies were 
complaining of the inconvenience of the smell and 
dropping of tallow candles, and made a motion to 
Sergeant Pryme to request of the company if an addi- 
tional 6d. a piece would be agreeable in order to have 
wax tapers. The Sergeant undertook the office, and 
went round the room, and coming to a Mrs. Cracke, 
an old peevish maiden lady, who bore him no good 
will, he acquainted her with the proposal. She said 
she had no exception to the additional expense, as it 
was agreeable to the company, otherwise it was a 
matter of indifference to her, for, having lived next 
door to his father, who used to poison them with the 
smell of tallow when he made his candles, the 
smell was become familiar to her; and she added that 
she thought it must have the same impression upon 
himself.” 
Pryme died at Whitton in February, 1777, aged 


seventy-six, and was buried in the Temple 
Church. 


WE have already mentioned that Mr. Justin 
Winsor, the energetic superintendent of the Bos- 
ton Public Library, had been invited to take 
charge of the library of Harvard College. This 
“call” from the oldest seat of learning in the 
United States, which has always maintained 
a high standard of culture, was at first de- 
clined, although it bore with it the inducements 
of the status of a professor and a larger salary 
and fewer hours of duty. Mr. Winsor had 
watched over the Boston collection, and had 
seen it grow from 144,000 to 314,000 volumes, 
and its circulation of books increase from 175,727 





to 947,621. Much of this success was un- 
doubtedly due to his own bibliographical know- 
ledge and administrative skill, The library 
is under the management of a board of trustees, 
who are generally speaking scholars. A portion of 
them are members of the City Council, which sup- 
plies the funds. In order to retain Mr. Winsor’s 
services, the trustees asked that his salary might be 
raised to 4,500 dols., with a five years’ engagement. 
Unfortunately, the Boston City Council has of late 
years fallen into the hands of “ politicians,” who 
have shown a disposition to include the library in 
the ordinary machinery of party warfare and 
plunder. The five years’ agreement was refused, 
and the increased salary was voted after speeches 
which decided Mr. Winsor not to remain in an 
institution whose future would be at the mercy 
of ignorance and party spirit. He has therefore 
accepted the offer from Harvard, and will be the 
first “‘ Professor of Books and Reading ”—a class 
desiderated by Emerson, and not less needed in 
the old country than in New England. 


Tue Lambeth Palace Library will be closed for 
the recess for six weeks from the 29th inst. It is 
hoped that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners will 
provide for the arrangement of several ancient 
parchment and paper rolls, of manors and rentals 
relating to the See of Canterbury. The nature of 
these documents is fully described in the Sixth 
Report of the Historical MSS. Commission; at 
present their contents are inaccessible, and urgent 
representations have been lately made to render 
them equally serviceable with the other portions 
of the archiepiscopal records. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Arter some of the usual delays experienced by 
sailors, Captain Tyson sailed from New London, 
Connecticut, for the Arctic regions, in the steamer 
Florence, on the morning of August 2. The little 
vessel is of only sixty-six tons burden; she is 
stated to be provisioned for one year, and well fur- 
nished with all the equipments necessary for carry- 
ing out the objects of the expedition, which, as we 
have said before, are of a purely preliminary 
nature. In addition to her officers and crew, she 
has on board Mr. O. T, Sherman, as meteorologist 
and photographer, and Mr. K. Kunlin, as natural- 
ist, the latter of whom is sent under the auspices 
of the Smithsonian Institution. So far as we are 
aware, there is no ground for the statement by a 
contemporary that Captain Howgate, the origina- 
tor of the Polar colonisation scheme, goes out in 
the Florence. That officer, we believe, reserves 
himself for the conduct of the main expedition 
which he hopes that Congress will enable him to 
take out in July next. 


In the course of excavations for the foundations 
of a new Latin college at Jerusalem, a discovery, 
which may be important, has just been made. 
Two great piles of solid masonry have been found, 
in addition to the two already planned by Major 
Wilson at Kalat al Jaliid; these four piles are 
connected by an arch stated to be of “ancient 
appearance.” A plan has been made by Herr 
Schick, which is now in the office of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. The stones have, in the plan, 
the well-known “marginal draft.” South of the 
piles has been discovered the angle of a wall of 
rough megalithic masonry. Steps will be taken 
to get the masonry photographed at once. 


ANOTHER expedition in search of Moabite an- 
tiquities has been made, and is reported to have 
been successful. No doubt details will be in our 
hands before.long ; meantime, it is well to be pre- 
pared for another attempt to vindicate the noto- 
rious Shapira collections. 


Tue Government printer at Sydney has just 
_ by order of the Legislative Assembly of 
ew South Wales, some interesting extracts from 
the log-book of the steam-launch Neva, kept by 
Signor L, M. D’Albertis during his recent tour of 





exploration in New Guinea. Signor D’Albertis 
concludes his long narrative with a few words 
expressing his regret at not having been able 
to accomplish more ; but, he adds, “it is not the 
pioneer who shows the way that attains the most 
glory, but often the one who follows him; and it 
is easy to hear of a road, but very difficult to find 
it out.” He points out that the richness of the 
land visited, its vegetable and probably mineral 
productions, and the fact of the soil being suitable 
for the cultivation of many of the most valuable 
plants, as coffee, sugar, indiarubber, sago, tobacco, 
and nutmeg, ought to attract the authorities of the 
capital of New South Wales to open up the country. 
Signor D’Albertis hopes, on a future occasion, to 
furnish his ethnological report on the natives, their 
weapons, &c., and on the mammals and birds col- 
lected, the latter consisting of about fifty species, 
many of which are entirely new, or only recently 
described from the specimens obtained during his 
first visit to the Fly River. In addition to these, 
there is also a rich collection of reptiles, of salt 
and fresh-water fish, some beetles, and fresh- 
water and land shells. 


Unper the title of “ L’Empire des Termos,” M. 
Léon Metchnikoff, a Russian traveller, contributes 
the second of a series of papers on Japan to the 
August number of the Revue de Géographie. The 
present instalment deals principally with the ex- 
tent and territorial divisions of the country. A 
map of Japan, drawn by the author, will appear 
in an early number of the Revue. M. Metchni- 
koff’s statement that the word “Japan” is only 
a corruption of the Chinese sounds “Zip pang” 
makes us rather wonder what dialect of the 
Flowery Land he can be alluding to, for in this 
distorted form the sounds “ Jih pén” are hardly 
recognisable. 


Tue Société des Voyages d'Etude autour du 
Monde have definitely decided not to attempt to 
carry out their scheme this year, attributing their 
inability to secure sufficient support to the break- 
ing out of war between Russia and Turkey. They 
express themselves confident, however, of being 
able to realise their object next year, having 
already had many applications from persons 
desirous of joining in so pleasant an excursion. 


Mr. SranrorD sends us a Tourist's Guide to the 
Upper Engadine, translated from the German of 
M. Caviezel by A. M. H. It must be nearly 
twenty years ago that Prof. Osenbriiggen, after a 
visit to the Engadine, declared the charming 
valley of the Upper Inn to be “ Englinderfrei.” 
The word conveyed a good deal of meaning to 
German antl Swiss tourists, who, for the pocket’s 
sake, if for no other reason, are shy of the dis- 
tricts and the hotels which are much thronged by 
our countrymen. Since that time, however, the 
consulting physicians of Europe generally, and of 
England in particular, have sent thousands to St. 
Moritz and Pontresina; huge and costly hotels 
have multiplied; and the noble and almost un- 
known Bernina-group has attracted healthy Alpine 
climbers. The necessarily superficial summaries 
of Berlepsch, Biideker, and even of Tschudi are 
comparatively useless to those who make a long 
stay in the Upper Engadine, and there was a real 
need for such an exhaustive guide-book as that 
which Herr M. Caviezel has supplied in his 
Das Oberengadin. The author will be no stranger 
to the enquiring visitor in Pontresina, especially if 
he be a botanist or a sketcher. His handbook is 
a model of method and thoroughness, and is in- 
stinct with the hearty local patriotism of an old 
“ Biindner.” We are glad to see that Mr. Stan- 
ford has adventured an English translation of it. 
Some of the expressions which the translator has 
left in the original German might have been sup- 
plied with a note of explanation. Thus, on 
page 49, we are told that there are “a large body 
of persons in want of amusement who devote ail 
their spare time to der lieber Jass.” The un- 


initiated will wonder what “the dear Jass” can 
be. It is simply the favourite Swiss game at 
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cards, for which provision seems to be made in 
every inn and even on every steamboat. A piece 
of chalk, a slate, and a pack of cards for this 
game are always forthcoming in every fore-cabin 
on the lakes. We have often been asked whether 
“‘ Jass” is played in England? We should, per- 
haps, add that while Herr Caviezel’s guide-book 
is a most conscientious piece of compilation, and 
in many respects is the result of his own experi- 
ence as schoolmaster, forester, botanist, and ento- 
mologist, the best books for the more exact 
enquirers are Dr. Ernst Lechner’s successive pub- 
lications and Theobald’s Naturbilder aus den 
rhitischen Alpen. Herr Caviezel appends very 
full lists of the most characteristic flora and 
butterflies of the Upper Engadine. The English 
edition contains a useful index and a map; but 
the latter is of no very great use, except as an 
index of places, for the whole country is made to 
look as flat as the Essex marshes. 


WE learn from the Denver Tribune that on 
August 1, Sir Joseph Hooker and General Strachey 
arrived at Denver, Colorado, U.S. In company 
with Prof. Asa Gray and Mrs. Gray, the English 
travellers were conducted by Prof. Hayden, in 
charge of the geological surveys of the territories, 
on a general botanical expedition among the 
Rocky Mountains, with the object of settling a 
number of interesting questions relating especially 
to the character and distribution of the forest 
trees. The party has already explored Southern 
Colorado; and after visiting the heights above 
Georgetown, Berthoud’s Pass, &c., they will pro- 
ceed towards Utah, Nevada, and California, for a 
rapid scientific reconnaissance. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In Lippincott’s Maazine we should the more regret 
the conclusion of Lady Blanche Murphy’s cleverly 
written and illustrated sketches “Down the 
Rhine,” were it not that there is a promise of 
kindred interest in Miss Wister’s “ Verona Illus- 
trated.” “ Down the Rhine,” handily reprinted, 
would serve for a very useful guide, and this 
month’s part of it indulges us in a pleasant détour 
along the banks of the Moselle. “Chateau Cour- 
ance” and “The New Soprano” may be com- 
mended as the first a weird and stirring, the 
second a lively and amusing story. “ Irish Society ” 
in the last century recalls, among other memories, 
that of the only female Freemason on record, the 
Hon. Elizabeth St. Leger, who survived her daring 
and perilous curiosity, and married Richard Ald- 
worth of Newmarket. It is full of anecdotes and 
gems of biography. Other readable sketches are 
“ The Paris Cafés,” and “In a Russian Tracteer,” 
the dining-saloon, drinking-bar, and news-shop in 
Russian towns. “ Fog,” and “The Marsh,” are 
the subjects of two poetic fancies which exhibit 
@ meritorious observation of nature. 


THE Atlantic Monthly is as rich in variety and 
entertainment as usual, “ Forward ” and “ Cousin 
Patty,” for example, represent worthily the poetic 
department, and there are at least two good 
literary essays, ‘On German Influence in English 
Literature,” and on “The Shadow on Dickens’s 
Life.” The latter, indeed, is a subject that de- 
served less tolerant treatment, for nothing could 
excuse our famous novelist’s publication of his 
“ garrulous and querulous ” letter about his family 
disagreements ; and in England at least the rights 
of the question are generally understood. As to 
the former subject the gist of the article seems 
to be that, under proper limits, German literature 
has had a wholesome influence on our writers of 
fiction and poetry (eg., on Scott and Byron, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, &c.); while it was for 
Thomas Carlyle that it was reserved to demon- 
strate to the English public how much more of a 
literature approaching their own in value was to 
be found in Goethe, Richter, and Schiller. Among 
other articles is a fourth instalment of “Crude 





and Curious Inventions at the Centennial Exhi- 
bition,” but we spare a citation of the guitars, 
fiddles, zithers, dulcimers, lutes, and harps which 
it describes and illustrates; and must be con- 
tent to recommend Angelo Tacchella’s picturesque 
sketch of a “Great Italian Noble's Palace and 
Household.” The beginning of Mr. Howell’s 
comedy, “A Counterfeit Presentment,” is very 
lively and promising. ‘The Contributors’ Club” 
this time has some good remarks on “ American- 
isms.” Anyone who chooses may learn that “ ske- 
daddle” is not an Americanism but a provincial 
English word, and find out what is meant in 
Massachusetts by a “ Dipper.” 


Tue Penn Monthly finds abundant material 
for its survey of the month in the events of 
the War in the East; the struggle between 
the Ultramontanes and their antagonists, under- 
lying all the stirring commotion of French 
society in the West; the Temperance reform now 
under experiment at Philadelphia and other Trans- 
atlantic cities; the American Civil Service Reform ; 
the Ridsdale Judgment ; the death of the American 
historian, Motley, and the appointment of Russell 
Lowell, another eminent /ittérateur, to the Embassy 
at Madrid. Dr. A.C. Peale contributes a well- 
written and learned account of the chief “‘ Thermal 
Springs and Geysers,” and an able article sets forth 
the manifest advantages to students of the long 
looked-for changes at the Medical School of the 
University at Pennsylvania, now finally decided 
upon. More work will be got into a year’s space, 
at a considerable saving, not only of money, but of 
valuable time to the young university graduate in 
medicine. 


In Cassell’s Family Magazine a brief but vivid 
description is given of the settlements, occupa- 
tions, physique, domestic life, and the like, of the 
Queen’s new subjects in the Transvaal; and in 
compliment to a season which we hope is soon to 
mend its ways and give us finer weather, Mr. 
Watkins's paper, “ How to Enjoy the Seaside,” is 
capped by Prof. Andrew Wilson’s “Crab and 
Lobster Lore,” by G. Weatherly’s poetic “ Story 
of the Olden Time,” ‘ The Smuggler’s Cave,” and 
by J. G. Watts’s boating song. It is very proper 
that at this season the magazines should evince a 
“ sea change,” and none see this more clearly than 
Messrs. Cassell, though for those who cannot 
roam to so far away the paper “On a Satur- 
day Half-holiday—a City Clerk’s Idyll ” will prove 
a pleasant one, calculated to reconcile man to his 
lot, even though it take the reader no farther than 
the Surrey hills and homesteads. Not to touch 
on the good fare in the shape of fiction purveyed 
in “ Paul Knox,” and “ Laura’s Doctor,” we may 
refer with commendation to the “Story of Harold,” 
albeit by this time a little hackneyed ; to a lively 
Parliamentary paper, giving a sketch of the in- 
terior of the House of Commons; and a statis- 
tical one, that may purvey valuable informa- 
tion for ambitious youth, touching the whole 
range of local examinations, whether of our 
various Universities, or the College of Preceptors, 
or the Society of Arts, or the Trin. Coll. London 
Elementary Musical Knowledge Examinations. 


Mrs. Warren’s Ladies’ Treasury still goes on 
with its attractive “Life’s Drama.” “A True 
Romance and Tragedy ” explains the curious con- 
nexion of the Sneyds and Edgeworths, anc “ Sand- 
ford and Merton ” Thomas Day, with the ill-fated 
but gallant Major André, who at twenty-nine 
years of age was hanged as a spy by order of 
Washington, though honoured in England with a 
monument in Westminster Abbey. Among other 
interesting papers in this pleasant household maga- 
zine is Eustace Hinton Jones’s “ Pilgrimage from 
Carnarvon to Snowdon,” and an abundance of the 
sort of padding most welcome to the gentler sex 
fills up the remainder of its pages. 


Tue Irish Monthly contains, among other lite- 
rary articles, an Australian sketch of some graphic 
power, by “ Melbournensis,” and a very good 





critical estimate of Coventry Patmore, the author 
of The Angel in the House and of The Unknown 
Eros and other Odes, 








PREHISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY IN AMERICA. 


WE are indebted to the New York Nation (Aug. 
9) for the following interesting aoe ag on. 
recent discoveries in American Archaeology :— 


“The tenth annual Report of the Trustees of the 
Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology is a full document of 167 pages. From 
eight to ten thousand specimens have been added to 
the Museum during the past year. They include 
fourteen erania, whose measurements are very care- 
fully given by the assistant curator ; a large collection 
of shell-heap stone implements liberally made over 
to the Museum by the Peabody Academy of Science ; 
Peruvian pottery from Mr, Alexander Agassiz, &c., 
&c. ‘It is worthy of note,’ says the curator, ‘when 
taken in connexion with the discoveries of Schliemann 
at Hissarlik, that the collection of jars from Peru 
contains several with the representation of the owl’s 
face, which is also represented on specimens of 
Missouri pottery.’ Special researches for the 
Museum have been conducted among mounds in 
Southern Utah and in Ohio and Virginia, and among 
the gravel-beds of the Delaware at Trenton. What 
gives a permanent value to this volume is the papers 
which follow the Report. The first is Dr. C. C. 
Abbott’s Report on the discovery of supposed palaeo- 
lithic implements from the glacial drift near Trenton, 
which tends strongly to the conclusion that the imple- 
ments in question ‘ were fashioned by man during the 
glacial period, and were deposited with the associated 
gravels as we now find them.’ Professor E. B. 
Andrews’s Report on his examination of Ohio mounds 
abounds in interesting details as to their construction 
and uses and contents. They were mostly burial- 
mounds, raised by heaped basketfuls of dirt, and show- 
ing the practice of cremation (not always in situ) 
among the builders. The copper implements and 
ornaments found were of a rather striking character. 
Mr. Lucien Carr’s Report of the exploration of a Lee 
County (Va.) mound is a model of its kind. The 
mound is shown by its contents, in comparison with 
the narratives of early travellers, to have been used 
for residence through a long series of years, and at 
the last, or more than a century ago, to have been 
surmounted by a council-house—a wooden rotunda. 
(In this particular instance, it is not necessary to look 
beyond the historic epoch, or the Cherokee Indians, 
in order to find a mound-builder.) 

‘More information in regard to Western mounds 
may be found in Vol. II., Part I. of the Proceedings of 
the Davenport (Iowa) Academy of Natural Sciences. 
A member of the Academy, Rev. J. Gass, returning to 
a mound on Cook’s farm, near Davenport, which he 
had partly explored three years before, began excava- 
tions on January 10 of the present year, with the 
assistance of several persons, and discovered in a 
grave, along with human bones and copper imple- 
ments, two tablets of bituminous shale, one in- 
scribed on one side only, the other on both. The 
three faces, heliotyped, accompany a description of 
them. The so-called calendar-stone is marked wit h 
four concentric circles about a central indentation ; 
the outer band is regularly divided by hieroglyphics 
into twelve spaces, the inner band into four, the 
middle band being uninscribed. Holes are pierced in 
the corners as if for suspension. The other piece of 
shale has somewhat the appearance of having been 
once as large again. One side of it depicts clearly 
enough a sacrifice, or more probably a cremation ; a 
fire giving off rings of smoke is surrounded by acircle 
of men clasping hands, while within are seeming 
corpses on the ground. Overhead on the right is 
what we should call the sun; on the left what might 
be the full moon; between, a number of dots which 
suggest stars, though an attempt is made in the 
Proceedings to connect them with the Maya notation. 
Over all, arches a triple or even quadruple row of 
hieroglyphics, the two lowest between lines de- 
scribing about a third of a circle. The reverse of the 
stone gives us a prehistoric huntitig-seene, on which 
deer, bison, and other animals besides man are more 
or less clearly depicted, with a willow-like tree. The 
figure of chief interest, however, which occurs twice, 
is elephantine, and, if the stone be aboriginal, would 
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decide the question whether man and the mastodon 
were contemporaneous on this continent ; which, for 
the rest, is altogether probable.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 
London: Aug. 18, 1877. 

After lying neglected for the greater part of a 
century since it first became English property, this 
obelisk is at length to reach our shores through 
the munificence of a private citizen. The ques- 
tion of its disposal when here has now to be met, 
and our Ediles seem as if they scarcely knew how 
to answer it. Abandoning the bold and blunder- 
ing confidence which is traditional with them, 
they have for once adopted the wisely hesitating 
course of erecting a full-size model of the pro- 
posed monument, so that the public may be able to 
form some idea of what is intended before the work 
is actually executed. By doing this the Board of 
Works have invited public criticism, and we thank 
— for having done so before criticism is use- 
ess. 

In selecting a site for any public monument the 
matter has to be thought of with respect to the 
monument itself, and also the effect which that 
monument, if erected, would produce on its neigh- 
bourhood. And if it is to be surrounded by existing 
buildings, the latter consideration is by far the 
more important. An intruded object contrasting 
greatly in scale with the buildings round it is 
certain to injure them. Two conspicuous ex- 
amples of this are the Nelson pillar at Charing 
Cross, which, chiefly by the great size of 
its pedestal, dwarfs the square and everything 
seen in connexion with it; and the statue of 
Richard Coeur de Lion, which does the same, 
though fortunately to a less degree, in New 
Palace Yard. Injury of this sort is especially 
offensive in a town which, like London, has, for 
its size, but few roiut of architectural mag- 
nificence au’: caa ... amord to have those few de- 
stroyed. We fear that the erection of the 
obelisk in Parliament Square, as proposed, would 
fatally injure one of the finest pieces of town 
scenery, not in London merely, but in the world. 
We know of no view which combines picturesque- 
ness and magnificence so much as that of the 
Abbey and Palace from the end of Great George 
Street, and there are many other views of the 
same buildings almost as good. St. Margaret’s 
Church, with its tower, which, although we can 





see that it is of considerable size, scarcely reaches 
the parapet of the Abbey nave, is most valuable in 
the composition. And, by good luck, the other 
buildings about, though of no value individually, 
group excellently together round the gardens 
which once formed St. Margaret’s churchyard. In 
the midst of all this it is proposed to set up the 
obelisk, a single huge stone over sixty feet high, 
raised on a pedestal which makes it twenty feet 
higher, so that it would be tall enough to enter 
into rivalry with the steeple of the church. The 
model gives some idea of the injurious effect on 
the neighbourhood, but the reality would be even 
worse, for some scale is obtained in the model by 
means of the spaces between the boards of which 
it is made up. As represented, the obelisk is a 
fine object, but if set up here it will be a hateful 
thing, which had far better have remained buried 
and forgotten beneath its native sands. 

There is yet another reason, besides the aesthetic 
one, why the site chosen is unfit. It is ex- 
actly over the railway, and it is proposed to 
get over that difficulty by building the founda- 
tion on iron girders laid over the tunnel. 
Modern engineers seem to have no sense of the 
incongruous, or surely the grotesqueness of 
hanging up this ponderous relic of the Pharaohs 
on an iron frame which may just possibly last 
for a century is sufficient to have prevented such 
a plan from being seriously entertained. 

By far the best site which has been yet pro- 
posed is the front of the British Museum, the 
portico of which is sufficiently large in its 
parts to save it from the injury of contrast 
which would be so fatal at Westminster. To what 
extent the objection which has been made of the 
difficulty of bringing the obelisk so far through 
the streets is real, we do not pretend to say. 
On the Embankment, near Northumberland 
Avenue, has been suggested, and it would be a 
good site. The quadrangle of the Foreign 
Office would also be suitable, or, if a street site 
is thought necessary, the middle of Regent 
Circus, or the bottom of Ludgate Hill. To any 
of these places the obelisk would be an improve- 
ment, and there are many more to which at 
least it would do no harm, and where it could 
have a trustworthy foundation put under it. 
The model should be tried in several of these 
before the final selection is made. And at least 
we hope that we shall be spared the humiliation 
of seeing what ought to be an ornament to the 
town mismanaged so as to become a disfigure- 
ment. J. T. MickLerHwalte. 








THIRLMERE, 


London: August 20, 1877. 

It will be no news to many readers that the 
Corporation of Manchester has determined to 
apply next session for an Act of Parliament to 
enable it to convert Thirlmere Lake into a reser- 
voir for supplying that city and its neighbourhood 
with water; but few, perhaps, are fully aware of 
the nature of the scheme. 

1. The lake is to be enlarged by the formation 
of a huge embankment, raising it thirty or forty 
feet above its present level, to the destruction of 
most of the beauty of the valley, especially in 
summer, when the lake (or rather reservoir) will 
be half empty. Bold assertions to the contrary 
are made, and Loch Katrine instanced in disproof, 
but the analogy is only apparent. Loch Katrine 
has not been altered ; Thirlmere and its neighbour- 
hood will be entirely changed. 

2. The main motive of the scheme is not health, 
but money ; the Corporation of Manchester already 
makes a large profit by its waterworks, and the 
appropriation of Thirlmere will enable it to make 
a larger. An abundant supply of water could 


easily be obtained nearer the town, but not so 
cheaply. 

Fuller information will’ be found in a small 
pamphlet which may be obtained of Mr. R. 
Somervell, Hazelthwaite, Windermere, with whom 





all who value the beauties of nature are requested 
to communicate. H. Nicot. 








WORKS ON GREENLAND. 

Highgate, N.: August 18, 1877, 
In his interesting notice of Dr. Rink’s recent 
work on Danish Greenland (AcADEMy, August 
11), Mr. Clements Markham calls attention to 
the previously existing literature on the subject, 
and gives a useful résumé of writers historical, 
geographical, and scientific. Will he allow me to 
point out an omission which in justice may not be 
passed over? Before Mr. Beamish brought out 
his Discovery of America by the Northmen, in 
1841, there had already appeared The Northmen 
in New England, or America in the Tenth Century, 
by Joshua Toulmin Smith, published at Boston, 
U.S., in May, 1839 ; and (with a different preface) 
this book was also published in London in the same 
year, under the title of The Discovery of America 
by the Northmen in the Tenth Century (Charles 
Tilt), another London edition, slightly enlarged, 
appearing in 1842 (W.S8. Orr and Co.). In this 
work my father (then resident in America) put 
into an English form some of the MS. documents 
which had just been given to the world by Prof. 
Rafn in the Antiquitates Americanae, discussing 
their authenticity and adding elucidations. The 
volume contains a chart exhibiting the tracks of the 
Northern navigators, a map of Vinland, a plate of 
the inscription on the famous Assonet Rock, &c. ; 
and the narratives of Eirek the Red and Thorfinn 
Karlsefni, with other records relating to Green- 

land, naturally receive prominent attention in it. 

Lucy Tovtmin StH. 








VAN DER MEER. 
Brecknock Crescent, N.W.: August 14, 1877. 

Mr. White seems to have misapprehended the 
purport of my letter, which did not aim at exhaus- 
tive criticism of Van der Meer, but was simply 
intended, first, to induce search in England for 
his pictures; and secondly, to point out that his 
work possesses a distinct and original style. 

If my knowledge of Van der Meer, instead of 
being the result of a study of his pictures, their 
motives and brush work, had been derived from 
the literature of the subject, I should probably 
have come to the same cenclusions as your corre- 
spondent. 

Considering the errors of catalogues, the result 
of ignorance, indifference or carelessness, though 
happily now a reform has decidedly set in, very 
small value can be attached to the official attribu- 
tion of pictures twenty years ago, except for those 
of which there is no doubt. Smith's industry on 
the beaten track was most commendable ; off that 
no one would claim for him insight or critical 
acumen, 

To Burger, for his earlier writing on Van der 
Meer, too high praise cannot be given; but, as a 
French connoisseur once remarked to me, he ended 
by seeing Van der Meer everywhere. His judg- 
ment was rather that of an antiquary and literary 
man than of an artist; hence the occasional slips 
he made, even on this, his favourite subject. 

Euphemistically he may be styled a collector. I 
have heard those who knew him in Paris say that 
his Van der Meers were always for sale. 

However, he unquestionably deserves the credit 
of having first called public attention to the work 
of a most delightful painter, and his criticism, if 
sometimes not absolutely accurate, was always 
genial, scholarly, and suggested a tine enthusiasm 
for art. Henry WALLIs. 

P.S.—I have lately had photographed, by the 
kind permission of Lord Powerscourt, the recently 
discovered picture of the Lady at a Casement. 
Copies may be obtained of the photographer, Mr. 
H. Dixon, 112 Albany Street, N.W.  - 
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SCIENCE. 
SOME BOOKS ON DARWINISM. 


Der Darwinismus und die Naturforschung 
Newtons wnd Cuviers. Von Dr. Albert 
Wigand. (Braunschweig: Friedrich Vieweg 
und Sohn, 1875-7.) 

Philosophische Consequenzen der Lamarck- 
Darwinischen Entwicklungstheorie. Hin 
Versuch von Dr. Georg von Gi’zycki. 
(Leipzig: C. F. Winter, 1876.) 

Wahrheit und Irrthum im Darwinismus. 
Von Eduard von Hartmann. (Berlin: 
Carl Duncker, 1877.) 


(First Notice.) 


Mr. Darwin’s theory of Natural Selection 
appears to be discussed quite as widely 
and earnestly in Germany as in the land 
of its origin. Indeed, if we regard simply 
the number of works which directly or 
indirectly deal with this hypothesis in some 
of its aspects, we are led to conclude that it 
has supplied a yet more potent stimulus to 
speculation in the former than in the latter 
country. In England Darwinism has excited 
so much attention outside the ranks of 
special students of biology mainly by reason 
of its supposed consequences for morals and 
religion. The supremacy of practical inter- 
ests, which marks to some extent all English 
thought, shows itself also in the elevation of 
Mr. Darwin’s speculation to a place among 
the leading questions of the day. In Ger- 
many, too, this new theory has more than 
once been turned to practical account by those 
who were intent on setting up some new 
religious or social ideal ; yet there the main 
interest has remained a scientific and philo- 
sophic one. It has not only been attacked 
and defended with vigour by biologists 
skilled in the observation of those facts and 
laws on which the theory professes to base 
itself, but it has been taken up by more spe- 
culative minds, both within and without the 
special field of research, and discussed as a 
principle which reaches into the very centre 
of philosophic ideas respecting Nature and 
man, In England the most important philo- 
sophic result of Darwinism is in practical 
philosophy—namely, ethics: for its effect in 
psychology is as yet much less clearly 
marked. In Germany, on the other hand, 
its chief speculative consequences are to be 
found in the domain of theoretic philosophy. 
It is in its bearings on a final conception of 
the world, in its relation to the question 
whether nature is to be viewed as a result 
of mechanical principles or as the product of 
intelligence or thought, that Darwinism 
most powerfully impresses the German phi- 
losophic mind. While, on the one hand, in 
the so-called scientific monism of Haeckel 
and others, the Darwinian theory of organic 
development is regarded as completing our 
view of Nature as the domain of mechanical 
causation, in which a rational plan finds no 
place, there are not wanting others who, 
following in the lines of classic German 
speculation, seek to harmonise this latest 
conclusion of natural science with the notion 
of a world embodying a self-evolving pur- 
pose. Outside the mixed band of those who 
thus accept Darwinism stand some who 
resolutely dispute its claims, scientific and 
philosophic alike. English readers have 


“tion 





been familiarised with the Natur-philosophie 
which seeks to ground itself on the mecha- 
nical aspect of Darwinism through the recent 
translation of some of Haeckel’s writings. 
The three works whose titles stand at the 
head of this article may serve to illustrate 
the other attitudes of German thinkers to- 
wards the new theory. 

Dr. Wigand’s work is a most elaborate 
attempt to refute Darwinism, both as a doc- 
trine of natural science and as a method of 
conceiving and interpreting the totality of 
nature. Although a botanist, and so in- 
terested in the question as a special biologi- 
cal problem, Dr. Wigand distinctly recog- 
nises the philosophic side of his subject. 
Indeed, he tells us in his Preface that we 
have here to do with “a purely philosophic 
speculation,” and not with an ordinary scien- 
tific hypothesis, with “a new fundamental 
conception (Grundanschawwng) of Nature.” 
He does not call in question the basis of fact 
on which the doctrine of the origin of 
species by natural selection professes to rest ; 
he simply disputes the legitimacy of the 
procedure by which Mr. Darwin and his 
followers seek to construct out of their facts 
a new theory of organic processes and of 
nature as a whole. 

Dr. Wigand’s work is divided into three 
parts. The first volume contains a special 
criticism from the point of view of natural 
history. This, again, is subdivided into two 
sections, the first of which discusses in the 
light of undisputed facts the premisses or 
grounds of explanation made use of in Dar- 
winism ; the second, the consequences flow- 
ing from these premisses. The author 
begins by re-affirming the fixity of species 
and the absolute difference between spe- 
cies and variety. It is true, he tells us, 
that our knowledge of the invariability 
of species when measured by their dura- 
is very limited and _ incomplete ; 
nevertheless, the true methods of natural 
science as defined by Newton and Cuvier 
require us to reason that what is true 
within the limits of our observation is 
also true beyond these limits. It is quite 
pessible that two lines which, so far as our 
present powers of observation reach, appear 
to be parallel may at some distant and in- 
accessible point converge and unite, yet we 
are compelled to argue that they will never 
meet. On these grounds Dr. Wigand con- 
demns every hypothesis of transformation as 
essentially unscientific, and as an intrusion 
of natural philosophy into the domain of 
natural science. Coming nearer to Mr. 
Darwin’s particular theory of descent, Dr. 
Wigand distinguishes between the several 
principles which are combined in this theory 
and subjects each to a separate examination. 
First of all, he considers the assumed law of 
individual variation, and contends that all 
known variations follow definite directions 
and remain within certain limits, being de- 
termined by the nature of the particular 
type, and that, consequently, they cannot 
be made the starting-point for a theory re- 
specting the formation of new species. Just 
as Mr. Darwin’s doctrine of unlimited vari- 
ability is, according to Dr. Wigand, a pure 
assumption, so also is his theory of inherit- 
ance. In truth, he does not properly co- 
ordinate his two principles : “ what in reality 





is hereditary—namely, specific characters—is 
regarded by Darwin as infinitely variable ; 
what in reality is transitory—namely, vari- 
ations—is regarded as transmissible.” To 
suppose with Mr. Darwin a general tendency 
to inheritance and to variation is inconse- 
quent; the only way to connect the two 
principles is to regard inheritance as the 
general law whose action is limited by a 
certain degree of variability. Again, Dr. 
Wigand argues that the law of the struggle 
for existence and the natural selection of the 
fittest, so far as it is called in to account for 
the origin of new species, involves a number 
of separate conditions which have not 
been clearly recognised by Mr. Darwin 
and his followers. Thus, for example, if 
the struggle is between predatory animals 
it is necessary that their number should 
greatly exceed that of their prey. Also, he 
contends, the struggle must be one “ of life 
and death.” And, once more, if a new 
character is not only to be fixed but to be 
intensified, there must be a continual ag- 
gravation of the concurrence; or, in other 
words, ‘‘the bread-basket must continually 
be hung higher,” out of reach of the com- 
petitors. Thus Darwinism presupposes “a 
coincidence of numberless circumstances of 
immense improbability,” and to believe 
that this combination recurs with the amount 
of regularity required by the theory of 
descent by natural selection amounts to an 
acceptance of the impossible. Passing over 
the discussion of the principle of Sexual 
Selection, which the critic regards as a 
thoroughly unscientific resort to “the mys- 
terious territory of aesthetic taste,” we come 
to the second section, which seeks to test, 
by a like comparison with facts, the con- 
clusions of Darwinism. The object of this 
section is to show that the theory wholly 
fails to account for the system of organisms 
recognised in the classifications of the na- 
tural historian, for the known history of the 
organic kingdom, for the geographical dis- 
tribution of living forms, for that harmony 
of multiplex adaptation which makes up 
each individual life as well as the relations 
of equilibrium between different forms, and, 
lastly, for the well-known morphological 
facts of a dominant type, homology, &c. 
The section closes with an examination of 
Mr. Darwin’s attempt to account for mental 
qualities, as instinct, language, moral sense, 
and religious feelings; but the writer, when 
entering on this psychological territory, at 
once betrays the fact of his alienship, and 
his observations do not call for notice, more 
especially as they follow lines already fami- 
liar to English readers. 

In the second part Dr. Wigand leaves the 
narrow ground of natural science, and criti- 
cises Darwinism from a general and philo- 
sophical point of view. ‘he theory is said 
to be no legitimate hypothesis, since it fails. 
to satisfy the five following essentials—(1) 
that the cause assigned be a vera causa; (2) 
that it be verifiable; (3) that the facts ex- 
plained do not admit of being accounted for 
by other causes; (4) that it cannot be seen 
to lead to other consequences just as well as 
the actual facts; and (5) that it tend to 
further our knowledge of the unity of 
nature. The theory is thus essentially un- 


scientific, and Dr. Wigand goes on to cha. 
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racterise it as a return to the method of 
speculation of Schelling (in his Natur-philo- 
sophie) and Geoffroy St. Hilaire, which con- 
sists in the attempt to deduce the complex 
and varied phenomena of nature from a 
few general ideas and principles, instead of 
gradually ascending to general laws by in- 
duction. But, again, Darwinism is no less 
false as philosophy than as science. All 
attempts to reach a theoretic unity in 
nature, whether by reducing all forces to 
one fundamental force, or by bringing all 
processes and effects under one universal 
law of causation, are destined to failure. 
Such attempts overlook the limits of our 
knowledge. Nature is made up of indi- 
vidual bodies with qualitatively unlike mate- 
rials, forces, forms, and functions, and the 
universal laws of force are wholly inadequate 
to explain these complex existences. So, 
too, even though the processes of organic 
development invariably illustrate the law of 
cause and effect, we are for ever precluded 
from knowing how these intricate combina- 
tions and changes have been brought about. 
The question of the origin of species and of 
life is thus an insoluble one. Our author 
concludes his second part by seeking to re- 
affirm the inadequacy of all mechanical con- 
ceptions of the world and the necessity of 
assuming a personal intelligence as the 
source of universal law and of purpose in 
nature. At the same time Dr. Wigand 
pleads vigorously for the exclusion of the 
teleological method from natural science, 
and contends, in a line of argument which 
strikes one as greatly forced, that Mr. 
Darwin’s mode of accounting for qualities 
by simply pointing out their fitness or 
utility is a distinct revival of the teleological 
method. 

The third volume of Dr. Wigand’s work 
gives us an interesting summary of the 
views of the principal Darwinians. The 
object of this review is to show that “ Dar- 
winismus ” does not represent a definite and 
united scientific effort, but merely an inde- 
finite and confused movement of the mind 
of the age, and that the best scientific repre- 
sentatives of the creed themselves are at 
bottom its most dangerous foes. Into this 
volume we cannot follow our author. Our 
slight sketch may suffice to show that, how- 
ever exaggerated Dr. Wigand’s way of put- 
ting his case may seem, his argument is one 
that deserves an answer. James SULLY. 








Hovelacque’s Science of Language. 
lated by A. H. Keane. 
man & Hall, 1877.) 


M. Hovetacque is one of those philologists 
who include the science of language among 
the physical sciences, and his work, which 
has now been before the public for more 
than a year, is an exposition of the science 
from this point of view. Naturally he is a 
staunch Darwinian, and follows Schleicher 
in tracing the development of speech from 
the inarticulate cries of the higher apes 
through the several stages of isolation, 
agglutination, and inflection. At the same 
time he holds firmly to the doctrine that 
there have been, not one or two, but many 
original centres of speech, which is certainly 


Trans- 
(London: Chap- 


guistic facts now at our disposal, in spite of 
the translator’s note to the contrary. 

The physical view of language of which 
the book before us is an excellent represent- 
ative comes pretty much to this. The 
faculty of articulate speech has been gra- 
dually acquired through a progressive de- 
velopment of the organs of speech. Certain 
quadrumana in different parts of the world, 
under favouring circumstances, succeeded 
in attaining this faculty ; their less favoured 
relatives retrograded into, the anthropoid 
apes. The exercise of the faculty depends 
on the integrity of a certain portion of the 
cerebral hemispheres, more especially the 
left, occupying about the third part of the 
third frontal convolution. The science of 
language will deal with the physiological 
phenomena arising from the exercise of this 
faculty, as well as with the succession and 
characteristics of the several stages through 
which the phenomena must pass. 

This physical view of language no doubt 
expresses a large part of the truth. Modern 
scientific philology is founded on phonology, 
and phonology is purely physiological. The 
method of linguistic science, again, is that 
of the physical sciences, and a study of 
geology may be recommended to all those 
who are engaged in linguistic research. But 
the physical view of language does not ex- 
press the whole truth. Sounds do not 
become language until they have been made 
significant. The psychological factor is 
quite as important as the physiological one, 
if not more so. Unless speech is studied 
historically, the science of language will 
mean. little more than phonology, and many 
of its deepest problems must be ignored. 
M. Hovelacque’s work well illustrates this. 
It is almost wholly occupied with a descrip- 
tion of the different families of speech and 
their characteristics with which we are ac- 
quainted. It reads like a work on botany 
and zoology written by a modern evolu- 
tionist. It presents us with an admirable 
account of the science of language on its 
physical side, but it hardly does more. We 
miss all reference to what are among the 
most interesting problems of the science, 
such as the nature of roots, the priority of 
verb or noun, the relation of word and sen- 
tence, and the like. 

With this reservation, however, the book 
can be thoroughly recommended for its 
clearness, its compactness, and its soundness 
of method. The sketch given by M. Hove- 
lacque of the various languages of the world 
will be found very useful, though Prince 
L.-L. Bonaparte’s criticisms should be read 
at the same time, and that caution observed 
which is always requisite in the case of in- 
formation necessarily taken at second-hand. 
The philologist, unfortunately, is not able to 
have the same first-hand acquaintance with 
all the languages with which he deals as the 
zoologist or botanist has with his animals or 
his plants. The translator has done his 
work very creditably, and has added a synop- 
tical table of the languages mentioned in the 
book. He has also appended some notes, 
some of them useful, though his remarks on 
Semitic had better have been omitted. He 
is also unfair to his author on the question of 





the conclusion best warranted by the lin- 


the “ polygeneity” of speech. M. Hove- 


evidence goes, with reason—that different 
forms of speech are more removed from each 
other than man is from the quadrumana, and 
that speech does not “change more rapidly 
than do the higher orders of the animal 
kingdom.” The Darwinian believes that he 
has evidence for the change of one animal 
form into another; M. Hovelacque is right 
in insisting that there is no evidence for the 
change of one form of speech into another. 
A. H. Sayce. 








THE MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT 
PLYMOUTH. 


II. 
Plymouth : Saturday Evening, August 18, 1877. 


The meeting of the British Association at Ply- 
mouth has been hitherto one of the quietest, not 
to say dullest, on record. The number of mem- 
bers and associates present is considerably below 
the average, and there is a complete absence of 
startling novelties in the communications made to 
the meetings. In great measure this is due to 
the absence of many of the leading scientists, 
especially naturalists, each of whom usually 
brings a considerable following. It is probable 
that the work of the sections is not much affected 
by this, and that the actual additions to know- 
ledge—never of very conspicuous magnitude—are 
of the usual average in quantity, and neither better 
nor worse in quality than usual. A complaint is 
made that the inhabitants do not take tickets in 
the proportion expected, and show little interest 
in the meeting generally. This may be the case ; 
but, on the other hand, it is not unlikely that the 
Association may entertain an undue estimate of its 
importance, or at least of its power to really in- 
terest the general public of a large country 
town. There is no lack of enthusiasm shown by 
the naturalists of Plymouth, but, as in most 
other places, they may be counted very quickly. 
It is difficult to understand how other persons 
can be expected to find any entertainment 
in being crowded into ill-ventilated rooms in 
these hot autumn days, to listen to a series 
of disconnected and often very detailed and 
technical papers and the mutual compliments of 
the authors. In proportion as the tastes of a 
mixed multitude of holiday-makers, largely com- 
posed of ladies, are consulted, so will the popu- 
larity of the Association be increased; but that 
body has surely gone as far in this direction as 
is compatible with the maintenance of any 
scientific respectability. In the direction of en- 
couraging local research and the preparation of 
papers of special local interest, lies the chief 
legitimate means of securing popularity, so far as 
that end is desirable. To a considerable extent that 
has been done, and in some branches, that of 
Geology especially, which possesses the greatest 
number of local students, a satisfactory result has 
been attained. But the elaborate and expensive 
organisation of the British Association is designed 
with the object of producing at the same time a 
high type of scientific vitality and an eclectic 
form of “ Cook’s Excursions.” 

The new regulation, which requires every paper 
to be submitted to and passed by the committee 
of the section for which it is intended before it 
can be read, works well, and has prevented the 
airing of several ill-considered crotchets and crude 
speculations. It would do no harm to the 
character of the gathering if the process of weed- 
ing were carried still further. One result of the 
elimination of undesirable matter has been to 
diminish the chances for the display of some of the 
pugnacious qualities of the pseudo-scientific cha- 
racter; we have hitherto been spared any- 
thing resembling the unseemly disputations of 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. The “odium theo- 


logicum” seems indeed in a very sleepy condition 
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of the president’s address provoked but a faint 
movement in the old groove, and the scientific 
speakers wisely refused to be drawn off in any 
such false issues as an assumed opposition or 
necessary harmony between revealed religion and 
the present phases of scientific dogma or hypo- 
thesis. It may be here noted that at this meeting 
there is a remarkable absence of clergymen. 

In considering the work actually got through 
at the meeting, one is in danger of being over- 
whelmed by the mass of detail and of failing to 
discover the matters of sufficient permanent value 
to require notice here. Indeed, the constitution 
ef the Association has become somewhat un- 
wieldy, and there have been threatenings of the 
suppression of Section F, which concerns itself 
with speculations that it requires a catholic 
interpretation of the term “ science ” to find a place 
for. The economists are, however, making a 
valiant fight for existence. 

No less than nine presidential addresses to the 
various sections were delivered during Thurs- 
day and Friday. In Section A, Prof. G. C. 
Foster spoke on the mutual obligations and utility 
of mathematics and physics, and urged the im- 
portance of so mastering physical subjects as to be 
able to explain them without the use of mathe- 
matical machinery. He also advocated the ap- 
pointment of committees charged to report at 
periodical intervals on the different branches of 
these departments of science, as a fit mode of 
utilising the activity of the Association. Dr. Abel, 
in Section B (Chemistry), treated of purely scien- 
tific research in its relation to industrial pursuits, 
and contrasted the results in the cases of the coal- 
tar colours and the iron and steel industries re- 
spectively. In Section C (Geology), an address 
of local interest was delivered by Mr. Pengelly, 
on the subject with which he is so intimately 
acquainted—the bone-caves of South Devon. He 
gave an historical account of the discovery and 
investigation of the chief caves, from which he 
drew certain conclusions as to the date of man’s 
advent on the scene. Mr. Gwynn Jeffreys’ address 
in Section D (Biology) was of a specialist cha- 
racter—on the deep-sea mollusca. Molluscs have 
been dredged at a depth of 3,000 fathoms and more ; 
the author called those below 1,000 fathoms “ ben- 
thal,” the term “abyssal” being restricted to 
those found in 100-1,000 fathoms. Many of the 
former are known as fossils in the older Pliocene 
formations of Sicily. He showed that the fossil 
Cretaceous Mollusca, none of which are now 
living, are all forms of a shallow water type, and 
tropical in character; facts which are opposed to 
the continuity of the present deep-sea ooze with 
the chalk, from which it also greatly differs in 
chemical composition. In the Department of 
Anatomy and Physiology, Prof. Macalister went 
to some extent over the same ground as had been 
covered by the Presidential address; in that of 
Anthropology Mr. F’. Galton endeavoured, ina very 
sketchy manner, to show that it should be possible 
to classify individuals according to types of cha- 
racter, and indicated some methods of obtaining 
physical measurements with a view to comparison. 
He instanced the class of criminals convicted for 
long terms of penal servitude as presenting a com- 
bination of certain marked peculiarities of cha- 
racter, and thought that this would be found to 
be correlated with particular facial characteristics. 
Admiral Sir E. Ommanney, in Section E (Geo- 
graphy), gave an historical outline of the principal 
maritime explorations of the past thirty-five 
years. In Section F (Economic Science and Sta- 
tistics), Lord Fortescue justified the continued 
existence of his section by taking a common-sense 
view of the use of statistics in discussing social 
problems, and their abuse; instancing the recent 
over-population scare as an example. Mr. E. 
Woods took for his subject in Section G (Mechani- 
cal Science) a practical point—the application of 
break-power on railways. 

From the above summary it will be observed 
that few of the sectional Presidents presented their 





audiences with any general résumé of the subjects, 
their addresses being for the most part more of 
the nature of the usual papers on special points 
contributed to the meetings. Of the numerous 
sectional papers it is only necessary to allude to 
those which appear to be of importance. ° 

Thursday, August 16.—In Section A, Prof. 
Haughton stated a purely mathematical method 
of calculating the absolute duration of geological 
periods, selecting the nummulitic limestone of 
Europe and Asia to illustrate it. In Section B 
there was read the Report of the Committee for 
investigating the conditions under which liquid 
carbonic acid exists in rocks and minerals. The 
exact temperature is 39°92 ©. Carbonic acid 
occurs in minute cavities, and has been found in 
sapphires, garnets, and other precious stones; the 
cavities sometimes contain water only. A paper 
on the Action of various Fatty Oils upon Copper, 
by W. H. Watson, was read. Paraffin and castor 
oils have the least action upon copper, and sperm 
oil and seal oil but slight. Linseed, almond, 
olive, sesame, neatsfoot, and colza produce con- 
siderable action, linseed oil being the most active. 
Section C was occupied with a number of papers 
on local geology, mainly relating to the Devonian 
strata. Prof. ewalque contributed a compara- 
tive survey of these rocks in England and Belgium, 
and Mr. H. Woodward supported the view which 
considers the limestones and slates to have been 
formed during the ‘ Lower Carboniferous Period.” 
In Section D, Mr. Spence Bate presented a third 
Report on Crustacea, dealing with the optical and 
auditory organs and the annual casting of the 
shell; and Miss A. W. Buckland delighted the 
anthropologists with an account of the intoxi- 
cating drinks of ancient and modern savages, in 
which nothing, however, was added to well-known 
facts. In Section E, Dr. Lindeman, of Bremen, 
gave an account of the German Expedition to 
Western Siberia, under Dr. Otto Finsch. The 
reindeer disease was mentioned as causing terrible 
loss in the northern parts. 

Friday, August 17.—There was a crowd at 
Section A to hear the telephone and Sir W. 
Thomson’s defence of his musciferous meteorite. 
Though Sir William repeated his opinion as to 
the mode of origin of life on the oe, and even 
expressed an expectation of one day seeing a plant 
of meteoric origin growing here, his tone appeared 
to be scarcely serious, and he did not adduce any 
scientific argument in support of his view, or 
succeed in extricating it from the region of para- 
dox. The humorous temper which the audience 
had developed was increased by the utterances of 
the telephone, and the proceedings became silly. 
In Section B, a paper by Prof. Barff was read on 
“The Formation of Black Oxide of Iron on Iron 
Surfaces, for the Prevention of Corrosion,” which 
is likely to have great practical results. The effect 
is produced by dry superheated steam. The coal 
found in Discovery Bay—lat. 86° 44’ N.—by the 
Arctic Expedition was described by Mr. T. Wills. 
The prevailing rock of the surrounding district 
was a shingly claystone of very irregular arrange- 
ment, but mainly dipping to the westward, and, 
so far as could be ascertained, devoid of fossils. 
Coal has been brought home by previous expedi- 
tions from high latitudes, but not so far north. 
The coal, which belongs to the true carboniferous 
period, has a bright, shiny appearance, is some- 
what of a pitchy character, and very brittle. On 
analysis it cannot be distinguished from a bitu- 
minous coal of exceedingly good quality. In 
Section C Local Geology still occupied several 
papers. In addition Mr. Tiddeman read a Report 
on “The Settle Bone-Caves,” and deduced as a 
result the probability that glacial conditions ob- 
tained in the North of England after they had 
ceased in the South. Section D was, in its depart- 
ment of Zoology and Botany, devoted to the latter 
subject, the principal papers being mainly of local 
interest. Prof. MeNeb described Pfitzer’s recent 


experiments on the movements of water in plants, 
which will necessitate a repetition of his own; and 





in a communication by Mr. G. S. Boulger it was 
attempted to illustrate an “ yn md inherit- 
ance” of peculiarities in the embryos of para- 
sitic plants. In the Department of Anatomy 
and Fiecitees, Dr. D. J. Cunningham read 
a detailed paper on “The Anatomy of the 
Shoulder and Upper Arm of the Marsupials 
Thylacine, Cuscus and Phascogule;” and Mr, 
Bettany gave the conclusions arrived at from his 
study of the structural development of the verte- 
brate skull. In the latter memoir the plan and 
segmentation of the cartilaginous skull and the 
process of chondrification were treated of, as well 
as the value of the visceral arches as indications of 
the composition of the skull, and also the question 
as to whether all the bronchial arches belong to 
the segments which the cranium represents. In 
the birds a beautifully finished and compact skull 
results from the union of elements of very varied 
primary significance ; and in the mammals the full 
development of a higher type superimposed on a 
lower one, and capable of indefinite variations, is 
reached. In the Department of Anthropology, 
Mr. Sorby made a communication on the colour- 
ing matter of human hair. He had separated 
several substances, chiefly a black pigment and a 
red-brown substance, which when oxydised passed 
into a yellow colouring matter; very red hair 
contained a pink-red substance. In Section 
F the papers were devoted to Asia. A Report by 
Lieut. Kitchener, R.E., was read on the line of 
levels from the Mediterranean to the Sea of 
Galilee. The result showed the depression of the 
Sea of Galilee to be 682°544 feet, some forty or 
fifty feet greater than had been generally supposed. 
The depression of the Dead Sea was 1,292 feet, 
which gives to the Jordan a fall of a little over 600 
feet ; this fall is nearly even throughout, although 
there are one or two rapids in its course. The 
deepest part of the Jordan Valley is 1,300 feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean. The 
enormous quantity of water brought down to 
the Dead Sea by the Jordan is carried off by 
means of the excessive evaporation. No doubt 
the Dead Sea at one period occupied a much 
larger area than it does at the present time. 
In Section G, Sir W. Thomson described 
his apparatus for making deep-sea soundings in 
ordinary navigation when a ship is at full speed, 
which has been found to answer in a very satis- 
factory manner. The depth is marked by the 
level attained by coloration of Prussian blue 
formed under the pressure of the water in a pre- 
pared tube. 

Saturday, August 18.—To-day was almost 
barren of sectional work; the members of the 
Anthropological Department, however, held a 
meeting, and Prof. Rolleston read a paper on “ The 
Flora and Fauna of Prehistoric Times,” which 
did not contain much of novelty. He con- 
sidered the rabbit to have been introduced here by 
the Romans along with the sheep, the fallow 
deer, and the chestnut. The Rev. W. S. Lach- 
Szyrma spoke on the Ethnology of West Corn- 
wall. The present population consists of two 
classes:—First, Britons who came there from 
pressure of the Saxon invasions and the aboriginal, 
or quasi-aboriginal, Damnonii; and, second, those 
who came as immigrants to settle on the coast 
districts. The Cornu-Britons were the backbone 
of the population. Their language was the ancient 
Cornish, a distinct Celtic tongue nearest to 
the Breton, or Armorican. The theory of 
the Semitic, or Hebrew, intermixture is unten- 
able. The tradition that there were at one time 
Jews in Cornwall arose from the people confound- 
ing the Jews with the Phoenicians, The number 
of eminent men produced by Cornwall was the 
more remarkable, as there probably never had 
been a time when there were half a million Cornu- 
Britons in the world. In Penzance they had had 
for half a century a marked literary movement, 
such as not many towns of its size could rival. 

Henry TRIMEN. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 
CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 


A Wine of Great Age.—At the banquet given 
some years ago at Copenhagen on the occasion of 
a meeting of the Prehistoric Congress the King of 
Denmark provided some wine two or three cen- 
turies old, and this was regarded as probably the 
oldest wine then existing. Berthelot (Compt. 
rend., 1877, 1xxxiv., 1060) describes some of a 
far earlier date which was found in a sealed vessel 
of glass at Aliscamps (Campi Elyset), near Arles, 
and has been preserved in the Musée Borely in 
Marseilles ; it is probably fifteen or sixteen cen- 
turies old, and may date from the earliest period 
of the Roman occupation. The glass vessel, of 
which he gives a drawing, possesses a very curi- 
ous form and displays the etched, corroded and 
iridescent characters of glass of extreme age. 
The yellow liquid, which nearly filled the vessel, 
possessed a vinous odour, was distinctly aro- 
matic, and recalled the characters of a wine which 
had been in contact with fatty bodies ; the flavour 
was hot and strong, due to the presence of alcohol, 
acids, and a trace of aromatic substance. The 
composition per litre was found to be :— 

Alcohol . ‘ , - 45 cc, 

Fixed acids, estimated as 

free tartaric acid . 3°6 grammes 

Bitartrate of potash . ~ Oe 

Acetie acid ‘ 2 wv 
as well as tartrate of lime in quantity which could 
be recognised, and traces of acetic ether. A trace 
of sugar was recognised, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, that of a substance which reduced cupro- 
potassic tartrate. 


A Red Colouring Matter accompanying Chloro- 
phyll_larsten obtained two colouring matters 
from chlorophyll: a carmine (purpurophyll), and 
a yellow (chrysophyll). Bougarel (Bull. Soc. 
Chim. Paris, xxvii., 442) has discovered another 
coloured substance which occurs, associated with 
chlorophyll, in the fresh and young leaves of many 
plants. Leaves of the peach were treated with 
ether until all the chlorophyll had been removed, 
and then they were directly digested with alcohol. 
After the lapse of two days the sides of the 
vessel and the surface of the leaves were covered 
with small and brilliant crystalline plates which 
exhibit the green hue of fuchsine by reflected 
light ; by transmitted light they show a fine red 
colour; certain of them were found under the 
microscope to have the crystalline form of uric 
acid. They are insoluble in water, and nearly in- 
soluble in potash, acetic acid, hydrochloric acid, 
alcohol and ether; they are, however, readily 
taken up by chloroform and benzol, to which 
they impart a yellow tint, and in carbon disulphide, 
which they colour red. 


The Ash of Esparto-Grass.—Edger and Proctor 
describe the composition of the ash left by the 
combustion of a large quantity of this grass 
(Ber. deut. chem. Gesell. Berlin, 1877, x., 912). 
The solid residue left after the fire was exposed to 
an intense heat in a kiln until it became liquid, 
when a body bearing the closest resemblance to 
dull-coloured bottle-glass was obtained. Below are 
given the results of the analysis of this product, 
side by side with the mean of the numbers result- 
ing from the analyses of several specimens of bottle- 
glass. 


ae : Ash. Glass. 
Silicie Acid. F - 6460 66°30 
Iron, manganese, and alu- 


minum oxides ; a 5 80 
Alkaline Earths ‘i - 16°75 14°40 
Alkalies . . - . 10°70 10°70 


It is readily seen how the destruction by fire of 
a quantity of a plant of this kind may have led to 
the discovery of glass, 

Sphaerocobaltite. — Weisbach has given this 
name to a new member of the calcite group, 
occurring at Schneeberg and Riechelsdorf  asso- 
ciated with the beautiful mineral roselite. It is 





found in spheroidal masses, black on the exterior, 
but exhibiting in the interior the red colour of 
erythrite (cobalt arsenate hydrate). It possesses 
a specific gravity of 4°02, and the following con- 
stitution :— 
Cobalt oxide . . . - 64°25 
Carbonic acid . ‘ . . 85°75 





100-00 
and is therefore cobalt carbonate. (Jahr. fiir 
Mineralogie, 1877, 409.) 

Homilite.—This name has been given to a new 
rhombic or monoclinic mineral which Paijkull 
has met with at Stockoe, near Brevig, associated 
with erdmannite and melinophane. It has a 
black or brownish-black lustre, a waxy or vitreous 
lustre, and is feebly translucent when in thin 
flakes. The hardness is 5:5, the density 3°28, and 
the analytical results point to the formula 
3(CaO, FeO), 2 SiO,, BO, as representing its 
composition. (Verh. geolog. Vereins Stockholm, 
III., 229.) 

Uranocircite.—Weisbach has given this name 
to the interesting new member of the group of 
“ uranium-micas,” containing baryta, to which we 
drew attention some months since (AcADEMY, 
May 12,1877). He finds it to possess the follow- 
ing composition :— 

Uranium oxide ° , - 56°86 
Baryta . . . ° . 14°57 
Phosphoric acid ‘ : - 15°06 
Water. . ° . - 18°99 





10048 
It forms the fifth member of this curious series 
of mineral phosphates. (Jahr. fiir Mineralogie, 
1877, 406.) 


Bismutosphaerite.—The “ Arsenical-Bismuth ” 
of Werner, which Breithaupt described in 1817, 
was a short time since examined by Frenzel, 
and regarded by him as identical with eulytite 
(bismuth silicate). Weisbach (Jahrb. Berg - und 
Hiittenwesen im Konigr. Sachsen, 1877), who has 
more recently analysed some specimens of the 
mineral from the Neugliick-Spathgang, at Neu- 
stiidtel, near Schneeberg, finds it to have the com- 
position : — 

Bismuth oxide . ° - 88°58 
Carbonic oxide 5 ‘ - 897 
Quartz. .. ‘ ‘ - 0°28 
97°83 
which approaches very closely the numbers re- 
quired by the formula of an anhydrous neutral 
bismuth carbonate. It varies from bismite in the 
amount of carbonic acid it contains; from bis- 
mutite in being anhydrous. Weisbach, regarding 
it as a new species, has given it the above name. 


Ir has been pointed out by the editor of 
Reimann’s Firber-Zeitung (see No. 19, 1877) 
that fabrics, especially those of wool, which have 
for a long time been exposed to air and light 
acquire a stronger power of fixing colouring- 
matter than portions of the same material which 
have been kept in the dark. This circumstance 
often prevents the production of an even shade, 
those parts on which the light had fallen taking 
the dye more readily and acquiring a striped or 
banded appearance. 


At Neubourg, Eure, there is a well the water 
of which contains an unusual amount of oxygen 
(Les Mondes, 1877, no. 9). Four litres hold in 
solution 83 centimétres of “air,” of which 44°6 
per cent., by measure, is oxygen, and 55:4 per 
cent. nitrogen. The water is found to distinctly 
bleach linen, but it is without effect on the skin. 
Four litres contain rather less than one gramme 
of mineral ingredients. According to Garrigou 
(Compt. rend., \xxxiv., 963), the water of the 
spring of Rocher at Mont Cornadore, St. Nectaire- 
le-Haut, Puy de Dome, has a very complex com- 
position, Among metals the author claims to 
have detected the presence of zinc, cobalt, nickel, 
copper, lead, silver, mercury, arsenic, antimony, 





and tin. When we consider the small amount of 
material which the author had for examination, 
we are driven to the conclusion that these metals 
must be present in considerable quantity. 


No. 4 of the Annalen der Physik und Chemie 
for 1877 is the last number of that journal which 
bears on its cover the name of Poggendorff, a name 
associated with it with such signal success for 
more than half a century ; with that number the 
familar “‘ Poggendorff’s Annalen,” as such, ceases 
to exist, and on the wrapper of No. 5 other names 
replace his, although his name, curiously enough, 
still appears in connexion with the Bettrdge. We 
will not venture to hint at an explanation of the 
change, but we may compare it with what hap- 

ened after the death of Liebig, in April, 1873. 

he Annalen der Chemie und Pharmacie, a hardly 
less celebrated journal, was at that time edited by 
him, conjointly with Wohler, Kopp, Erlenmeyer 
and Volhard; his association with that journal 
was less intimate than Poggendorff’s with that 
with which his name has so long been identified. 
In a following (October) number, however, the 
other journal was intituled Justus Liebig’s Annalen 
der Chemie und Pharmacie, and the new style it 
took was felt to be a graceful and fitting tribute 
to the illustrious departed. What was “ Poggen- 
dorff’s Annalen ” still bears the motto “ Ex umbra 
in solem;” but of Poggendorff, and his labours in 
connexion with it, it may be said: “ Ex sole in 
umbram.” It should not be forgotten that to this 
day The Philosophical Magazine bears on its title- 
page the names of Tilloch, Nicholson,and Thomson. 


THE concluding “ Lieferungen” (11-14) of the 
first part of the first volume of Gmelin-Kraut’s 
Anorganische Chemie, prepared by Dr. Alexander 
Naumann, of Giessen, has just appeared. It treats 
in the fullest detail of phenomena severally classi- 
fied as ‘ thermochemische,’ “ elektrochem- 
ische,” “ magnetisch-chemische,” and “ optisch- 
chemische.” This handsome work of nearly 900 
pages devoted to Allgemeine wnd Physikalische 
Chemie is perhaps rather more of a compilation 
than is desirable; the abundant information 
which it contains, however, is made readily acces- 
sible to the reader by means of a very copious 
“ Sachregister.” 


Tue Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. 
Petersburg has published Part I. of a detailed 
index volume of its publications, extending over 
490 pages, and including the articles in foreign 
languages. 


A status of Arago will be erected at Perpignan 
shortly. The Municipal Council of Chialons is 
collecting funds to honour in like manner the 
memory of Niepce de St. Victor. The erection 
of a statue of Ampére at Lyons is under considera~ 
tion. The centenary of the birth of Gay-Lussac 
will be celebrated next year by the erection of a 
statue at Limoges or Paris. 


THE Lavoisier medal of the Société d’Encour- 
agement pour l’Industrie Nationale has been 
awarded to Mr. Walter Weldon. M. Dumas, on 
presenting it, congratulated Mr. Weldon on having 
cheapened every sheet of paper and every yard 
of calico made in the world. At the date of the 
introduction of Mr. Weldon’s invention, seven or 
eight years ago, “the total bleaching power” 
throughout the world was estimated to be 55,000 
tons per annum; it is now over 150,000 tons per 
annum, and 90 per cent. of this amount is pro- 
duced by the Weldon process. The Lavoisier medal 
has only been awarded on one previous occasion, 
in 1870, to M. Henri Sainte-Ciaire Deville. 


TuHE scientific resources of Amherst College have 
recently been greatly increased by the acquisition of 
the large collection of minerals, meteorites, fossils 
and plants of Prof.C. U. Shepard. They have been 
deposited in the Amherst College Museum for 
more than a quarter of a century, and while there 
have been constantly increasing in extent, through 
the zeal and liberal outlay of Prof. Shepard, until 
they finally reached a value of seventy thousand 
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dollars. From good-will for the institution, with 
which Prof, Shepard has so long been connected, 
they have now been transferred to the college for 
little more than half that sum. The collection of 
meteorites ranks fourth in the world, and no insti- 
tution in the United States possesses a superio 

collection of minerals. ‘ 


In conrexion,with the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Boston, laboratories for the in- 
struction exclusively of women in Chemical 
Analysis, Mineralogy, and Chemistry as related 
to Vegetable and Animal Physiology and to the 
Industrial Arts were opened in October last, and 
they have been in successful operation during the 
winter and spring. These laboratories, excellent 
in arrangement, and provided with all neces- 
sary apparatus, are under the charge of Prof. J. M. 
Ordway and Mrs. Robert Richards. 





ScrentIFic expeditions, having for their object 
the collection of specimens and the study of natural 
history “in the field” under competent instructors, 
are becoming a fashion in the United States. At 
least three of them have been planned for the 
present summer. One, in charge of Prof. Comstock, 
of Cornell University, was to have left Buffalo 
or Cleveland by steamer about July 5, for a cruise 
of from four to six weeks along the shores of Lakes 
Erie, Huron, and Superior, and possibly Lake 
Michigan. A second, in charge of Prof. Sanborn 
Tenney, of Williams College, was to visit the 
Rocky Mountain Region. The party, limited to 
fifteen, were to start immediately after the close of 
the college year for Colorado, South Wyoming, 
and Utah, and to return about September 1. 
Another expedition, in connexion with the Sum- 
mer School of Butler University, Irvington, In- 
diana, was arranged to leave Indianapolis and St. 
Louis, about June 20, for the Iron Mountain 
region, and traverse Arkansas to Dallas, Texas. 
It will leave Dallas early in August, and reach 
Nashville, Tennessee, in time for the meeting of 
the American Association. Professors Myers and 
Dudley, Dr. Jordan, and Messrs. Copeland and 
Gilbert are the instructors appointed to accompany 
the expedition. The prospectus states that “lady 
students will be received if five or more make 
application.” 

Tne annual meeting of the Helvetic Society of 
Natural Sciences will be held this year, from 
August 19 to 27, at Bex, Canton Vaud, under the 

residency of Prof. Louis Dufour, of Lausanne.— 

he fiftieth Versammlung deutscher Naturfor- 
scher und Aerzte is fixed for September 17 to 25 
at Munich.— The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science will hold its 
twenty-sixth meeting at Nashville, Tennessee, 
during the week commencing August 29. The 
President is Prof. Simon Newcomb, of Wash- 
ington.—An extraordinary meeting of the So- 
ciété Géologique de France will be held this 
year on October 21, at Fréjus, and the as- 
sembly will continue its sitting at Nizza.—At 
the meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, held last year at 
Buffalo, the members determined to take the 
necessary steps for summoning an International 
Congress of geologists at Paris in 1878 during the 
time that the French Exhibition will be open. 
Prof. Huxley was invited to attead as represent- 
ative of England, Dr. Torell to represent Sweden, 
and Dr. Baumhauer, Holland. The American 
Council includes Profs. Rogers, Hall, Dawson, 
Newberry, Sterry Hunt, Hitchcock, and Pum- 
pelly.—The fifth session of the International Con- 
gress of the Medical Sciences will be held at 
Geneva from September 9 to 15.—The sixth 
Congress of Russian Naturalists will not take 
place this year.—The International Astronomical 
Society meets this year at Stockholm on Aug. 30. 
—It is proposed in Nature, and we cordially 
endorse the suggestion, that the British Associa- 
tion should publish from day to day a report of 
its proceedings similar to that issued by the 





American Association or the well-known Tage- 
blatt of the WNaturforscherversammlung. An 
attempt was made a few years since to do some- 
thing of the kind, but we believe it ended in the 
preparation of a subscription-list—The German 
Anthropological Association will hold its eighth 
annual congress at Constance on September 26 
and following days.—At Havre, on the occasion 
of the ensuing meeting of the French Association 
for the Advancement of Science, an Archaeological 
and Geological Exhibition of Normandy will be a 
prominent feature. 





ZOOLOGY. 


Anthropoid Apes.—The Berlin Gorilla is now hold- 
ing daily receptions at the Westminster Aquarium, 
besides granting private audiences to special 
visitors. ‘“ Pongo” is certainly a remarkable 
animal, more strikingly different from his cousin 
the Chimpanzee than many were inclined to ex- 
pect, and his solemn sports with his attached 
German friend and keeper are highly amusing. 
On the Continent we have recently seen several 
fine examples of this most interesting family, in- 
cluding two very fine Orangs at the Zoological 
Gardens at Berlin, and a splendid adult female 
Chimpanzee, which has now lived in excellent 
health for more than four years in Ham- 
burg. We trust that ere long our own Zoological 
Society may see their way to the erection of a 
more suitable building for the higher Apes than 
they yet possess. Till then it seems utterly hope- 
less to endeavour to preserve them in health. 


Brighton and Sussex Natural History Society.— 
This Society sends us its twenty-third Annual 
Report and Abstract of Proceedings. It is always 
satisfactory to hear of such local associations 
being in a flourishing condition, and we have no 
doubt that the Brighton Society is doing good 
work in fostering a popular love of science. We 
cannot but regret, however, that original research 
appears to be at a discount at ‘‘ London-by-the- 
Sea,” which seems the more strange when we 
remember the interesting character of the local 
fauna and flora, and the fact that several well- 
known naturalists have their home there. Popular 
addresses on general subjects may of course have 
their own value, but we much doubt whether 
anything is gained by the publication in full of 
dissertations on the natural or miraculous origin 
of the Biblical manna, or of utopian forecasts of 
the state of Brighton in the year 1900, 


Zoological Record for 1875.—The publication of 
this invaluable work has been continued with the 
aid of the Royal Society Government Grant Fund, 
of the British Association, and of the Zoological 
Society. The recorders are the same as those of 
last year, except in the Ornithological Department, 
where Messrs. Sharpe and Murie have given place 
to Mr. Salvin. We are glad to see that the last- 
named has abandoned the cumbersome subdivi- 
sions of the “ general” portion, but cannot agree 
with him as to the necessity of quoting the title of 
every paper in full, even when only asingle species 
is mentioned. In the Mammalia special attention 
is directed to the writings of Milne-Edwards and 
Grandidier, Van Beneden and Gervais, Turner, 
Dobson, Flower, Marsh, and Cope; in the Reptiles 
to the labours of Wiedersheim, Peters, Giinther, 
and De la Espada ; and in the Fishes to the names 
of Pouchet, His, Gerbe, Tomes, Giinther, Stein- 
dachner, and Liitken. While it is very satisfac- 
tory that a work of naturally so non-popular a 
character should be continued with such fullness 
and regularity, it is somewhat disappointing that 
it should not yet have attained a more self-sup- 
porting position. We cannot help thinking that 
if its existence and claims were made more gene- 
rally known, especially in America and on the Con- 
tinent, its circulation would be greatly increased, 
and that the burden which still rests on the 
Zoological Record Association would be materially 
lightened. 





Meyer on Birds’ Skeletons.—Dr. A. B. Meyer, 
Director of the Royal Zoological Museum at 
Dresden, has issued the prospectus of a proposed 
work to be entitled Abbildungen von Vogel-Skeletten, 
which will consist of quarto heliotypic plates of 
unfigured or little-known birds’ skeletons. By an 
ingenious arrangement of Dr. Meyer's the lateral 
bones of the side of the bird furthest from the 
spectator are omitted, thus giving greater clear- 
ness to the remainder. The work, it is proposed, 
will be published by the author in quarterly parts 
of ten plates with German text, and the price of 
each part to subscribers will be 15s, The first 
will illustrate the osteology of rare Papuan forms 
collected by Dr. Meyer during his Eastern travels, 
and he hopes also to include certain domestic 
races of Fowls and Pigeons in his series. 


Zoological Museums.—The present time would 
be an appropriate one for the meeting of such a 
conference of museum directors as has been lately 
advocated by several correspondents of our con- 
temporary Nature. New buildings are either 
already in progress or are about to be begun for 
the accommodation of no fewer than five of the 
greatest national collections in Europe. In Lon- 
don, the ‘works at South Kensington progress 
slowly if surely, and at Vienna they have been 
fairly commenced, while at Paris, Berlin, and 
Leyden, the plans are still under consideration. 
At the last-named city, Professor Schlegel has 
himself prepared an elaborate scheme for the 
proper exhibition of the rich collections under his 
charge, and we believe that the Dutch Govern- 
ment intends to send a commission to compare 
his plans with those adopted at the other capitals 
named. 


Cassell’s Natural History.—In the ninth part of 
this popular work, Prof. Martin Duncan and Dr. 
Murie conclude their account of the Primates, to 
which we are glad to see they have appended their 
names ; and the next order, that of the Bats, is ably 
entered on by (if we mistake not) Mr. Dallas. 
We regret to have to say that, as in recent num- 
bers, the woodcuts are far from satisfactory, being 
coarsely, and apparently hurriedly, executed. 


Geographical Variation and Evolution —Some 
extremely interesting observations on geographical 
variation in the mammals and birds of North 
America have lately been made by Mr. J. A. 
Allen, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, a gentleman 
who, to use a newly-coined transatlantic word, is 
certainly one of the first “therologists” of his 
country. For several years Mr. Allen has devoted 
much attention to this subject, and has given his 
results to the public in various papers in the 
Bulletin of the Museum of Comparative Zoology 
and the Proceedings of the Boston Society of 
Natural History; and quite recently he has 
summed up the most important of his conclusions 
in an article on “ The Influence of Physical Con- 
ditions in the Genesis of Species,” published in 
the Radical Review for May, 1877. His most 
striking point is embodied in the law that the 
largest species of a family, and the largest indi- 
viduals of a species, are found in the latitudes in 
which the family has its metropolis. Thus, to 
take an example, the Canidae, or Wolves and Foxes, 
are (in North America) an essentially northern 
family, and accordingly not only are the northern 
species the largest, but the Common Wolf of British 
America and Alaska is fully one-fifth larger than 
that of Mexico, and there is a difference of thirty 
per cent. between the size of skulls of the Grey 
Fox from Pennsylvania and Central America, 
On the other hand, in the Racoon, a representative 
of the typically southern family of Procyonidae, 
examples from New England are one-tenth smadler 
than those from Costa Rica. These results are 
based on the careful measurement of very exten- 
sive series of skulls in the National Museum at 
Washington, and are found to apply to all the 
principal Nearctic families. Many other variations, 
as in proportionate size of parts and in colour, are 
also treated of by Mr, Allen, who thinks that the 
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direct effects of climatic influences have been too 
much overlooked by late writers on the origin of 
species. Undoubtedly much remains to be learned, 
and zoologists are greatly indebted to the recent 
labours of Mr. Allen, Dr. Coues, and other Ame- 
rican workers on the extended yet homogeneous 
fauna of their continent. To quote the former :— 
“ Among the species of North American vertebrates 
recognised as valid ten years ago, hundreds of in- 
stances can now be cited of thoroughly proven inter- 
gradation; forms then regarded as unquestionable 
species being found to be but connected phases of one 
and the same specific type. . . . Let, however, some 
of the connecting links become extinct, and these now 
intergrading forms would then be resolved into dis- 
tinct species.” 

This is sound doctrine, and makes us the more 
sorrowful that the school to which we owe it 
should insist on destroying the simplicity of the 
binomial system by the introduction of the pesti- 
lent heresy of “ sub-species.” 





PHILOLOGY. 


In the Neue Jahrbiicher (vols. exv. and exvi., 

art 5) O. Schneider continues his emendations 
in Aristophanes. Brix has some valuable notes 
on the Pseudolus and Miles Giloriosus; there 
are also short papers by Geist on the Phoenissae, 
by Knapp on Horace, by Hiller on Menander, 
and by Sprenger on the Ciris and Culex. H. Brandes 
(“Zur Zeitgeschichte des Kaisers Augustus”) 
discusses afresh the date of the defeat of Varus in 
the light of the data furnished by Ovid's Tristia 
and Kpistles ex Ponto. Dombart’s article on 
afluere is a valuable contribution to Latin 
lexicography. Natorp’s essay on the authorities 
followed by Diodorus, Plutarch, Nepos, and 
Justin, in their account of the last years of the 
Peloponnesian War, is favourably reviewed by 
Biinger. In the following number Schémann 
continues his notes on the Choéphorve. Remarks 
on Xenophon’s Hellenica are contributed by 
Liebhold, on Ovid’s Fast? by Hoffmann, on Ca- 
tullus and Propertius by Magnus, and by Gras- 
berger and Hahn on the Stlvae of Statius. Fleck- 
eisen (“Zu Porcius Licinus in der Vita Terentti”) 
suggests the existence of a previously unknown 
Latin word, inhietare. Bihrens, in an interesting 
but bitterly polemical essay, discusses the sources 
of Catullus’ Laodamia. A paper by Grosser on 
the occasional representation of Greek 8 by 
Latin s, contains some original suggestions on 
Latin etymology. Schubart, in reply to Weil, 
defends his views on the recently discovered 
Olympian inscriptions nos. 1 and 7. There are 
two good reviews in this number, one by Roscher 
on Mannhardt’s Antike Wald- und Feldkulte, the 
other by Schweizer-Sidler on Havet’s translation 
of Biicheler’s Latin Declension. In the educational 
section of Part 5 Manns concludes his essay on 
the tragic xaOapors ; Préhle continues the publica- 
tion of the correspondence of Lessing, Kschen- 
burg, &c., and Altenburg finishes his “ Didak- 
tische Studien.” An interesting essay by Noetel 
on the practical requirements of the training of 
candidates for the higher schoolmasterships is 
begun in Part 5 and finished in the following 
part. Part 6 contains the first instalment of 
what promises to be an important paper by 
Kotelmann on the increase of short-sightedness 
among boys attending the German Gymnasia and 
Real-schulen. The author, while admitting that 
a considerable number of cases may be accounted 
for by hereditary transmission, contends that 
shortsightedness is commoner among older than 
among younger boys, and is disposed to attribute 
the fact (where it cannot be explained by defec- 
tive lighting and ventilation) to the greater in- 
tellectual strain to which they are subjected. 
Pfitzner contributes the first part of a long review 
of Kern’s Grundriss der Pédagogik. 


Essai sur la langue Basque. Par F. Ribary, 
Professeur & l'Université de Pest. Traduit du Hon- 
grois avec des notes complémentaires par Julien 


a] 





Vinson. (Paris: Vieweg.) Works on languages 
are now written from two entirely different points 
of view. Formerly they were composed almost 
solely to enable a foreigner to acquire a practical 
knowledge of a given language, but now they are 
often written strictly to serve as a basis of com- 
parison with other tongues from the point of view 
of comparative philology. It is to the latter class 
that the present work belongs, and it is most 
admirably adapted to its purpose. We know 
many another grammar whereby a student might 
acquire a practical knowledge of some one of the 
dialects of the Escuara, but we know of none other 
in which the structure of the language, and espe- 
cially of the verb, is so clearly and concisely, and 
for the most part so correctly, analysed. In 
saying this we do not mean to assert that the 
essay is an exhaustive one, or that it can take the 
em of such treatises as the ‘ Basque Verb” of 

rince L,-L. Bonaparte and of Canon Inchauspé, 
or even of the grammars of Géze or of Van Eys; 
but it enables us to reply to a question which we 
have hitherto found it difficult to answer: Where 
can the student best get a general insight into the 
structure of the Basque language for purposes of 
philology? We unhesitatingly reply, in this 
essay of M. Ribary. And if these remarks apply 
with truth to the original, they have still more 
force as regards this translation. It is one of the 
few instances in which a translation is not only 
equal, but superior, to the original. The actual 
contents are almost doubled by the additions of 
M. Vinson. The ease and power of analysis of 
the Escuara evinced by M. Ribary show what 
great advantages will yet accrue to the science of 
language when agglutinative languages are treated 
of by those to whom such languages are native, 
and who are at the same time sufficiently masters 
of the scientific method. Many a difficulty in 
the Basque is here elucidated by reference to ana- 
logous forms in the Magyar, the Morduin, or the 
Vogol. But still M. Ribary laboured under 
great disadvantages. He had never heard Basque 
spoken, and the materials he had to work upon 
were of the scantiest, and were confined to one 
dialect, the Guipuzcoan. Hence his comparative 
failure in analysing a portion of Licarrague’s 
New Testament, which is mainly in the Labourdin, 
We cannot praise his orthography, and his remarks 
on phonetics are occasionally wide of the mark. 
But these and other minor errors are corrected in 
this edition by the notes of M. J. Vinson; who 
has also appended a most carefully compiled 
bibliography of works relating to Basque gram- 
mar and language, including articles in the 
periodicals of the chief European tongues. The 
fact that M. Vinson learnt Magyar for the special 
purpose of translating this essay (with the assist- 
ance of the author) shows rare energy; but, as 
he himself remarks, the 'Tamul and the Basque 
had already habituated him to the forms of agglu- 
tinative tongues. 








FINE ART. 


A Book on Building, Civil and Ecclesiastical. 
By Sir Edmund Beckett, Bart. Q.C. 
(London: Crosby Lockwood & Co., 1877.) 


THIS is a@ volume of notes upon architec- 
tural questions, both practical and artistic, 
written with the author’s characteristic 
vigour. It may be considered as addressed 
especially to the employers or “clients ”’ of 
architects, if Sir Edmund will allow us to 
use this incorrect but very convenient term, 
adopted from his own profession. But 
architects also will find it well worth 
perusal. It is good to be enabled to “see 
ourselves as others see us,” and a man 
must have very great devotion to his pro- 
fession and very little to his art, who does 
not acknowledge the truth of very many of 





the criticisms here directed against modern 
architecture. 

The book opens with remarks upon com- 
petitions, forms of contracts, extras, archi- 
tect’s remuneration, and such like, which 
will be read with the interest which the 
author’s experience as an amateur no less 
than his professional knowledge inspires. 
Architects will be pleased to know that Sir 
Edmund does not consider the customary 
“five per cent.’’ commission remunerative. 
He proposes to leave us open to bargain in 
all cases for what we think a fair equivalent 
for our services. This must vary in every 
case, and the more conscientious and pains- 
taking an architect is, the more time and 
thought he devotes to his work, the better 
will the work be done and the higher should 
be his remuneration. It would probably, 
however, be more convenient in practice to 
assume the “ five per cent.”’ rule in all cases 
in which no special arrangement has been 
made. 

One great cause of the wretched work at 
present produced by the building trades is 
very truly stated by the author. “ Nothing,” 
he says (p. 176), ‘‘ has done so much to pro- 
mote bad building as building-leases for the 
ordinary terms. People naturally ask why 
should they build well for the benefit of 
their landlord or his son?” The difficulty 
of obtaining freehold building sites in towns 
has certainly had a most disastrous effect ; 
but we may add to this another evil, for 
which it is even more difficult to find a 
remedy. Few people care to build their own 
houses, and few occupy a house with any 
sense of permanency. A man only lives in 
his house until he is rich enough to move into 
a bigger. Our houses are thus mere bar- 
racks, from which we may have to move at 
any time, and they have naturally the blank 
dreariness of barrack-building. All that 
can be spent upon decoration is laid out 
on furniture and cabinet pictures, which can 
be moved on the shortest notice, and not 
upon the architectural character of the 
houses. On the house itself men will spend 
as little as possible, and thus the building 
trades are driven to produce work which is 
cheap, showy, and bad. ; 

Sir Edmund’s remarks upon the impor- 
tance of symmetry (p. 81) are exceedingly 
true: “ The modern notion that cutting out 
a lot of rooms in card and throwing them 
together anyhow is the way to plan a gothic 
house, is at variance with every real style of 
architecture that ever existed.” It is a very 
strange thing that this element of symmetry 
—not necessarily rigorously exact, but at 
least suggested—which gives an air of repose 
and even of dignity to the most modest 
ancient building should be so universally 
disregarded now, even in important works. 
In the case of churches, towers are almost 
always now placed, in defiance of all old 
precedent, in some queer place, central in no 
direction, ‘‘ stuck in some odd corner of the 
church, and making the outline a continually 
varying mass of confusion from every point 
of view” (p. 253). A sad example of this 
occurs to me in the case of St. Augustine’s 
at Kilburn, a church of imposing dimensions 
and excellent design in other respects, which 
is now being reduced to the ordinary modern 
type by the erection of a tower at one corner 
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of the west front. Had it been placed, as 
almost all old ones are placed, in the centre 
of the west front, this would have been one 
of the noblest churches in London. Speak- 
ing of towers, it is satisfactory to find 
our author insisting on the necessity of a 
battering or tapering outline. This again 
is constant in all old examples, and absent in 
almost all new ones. The value of this 
sloping outline is well seen in the steeple of 
the church in Bessborough Gardens, Vaux- 
hall Bridge, one of the best modern spires 
of the ordinary type. The new steeple at 
Chichester Cathedral, however, with which 
Sir Edmund finds some fault, does “ batter ;’’, 
and as I was engaged upon its details on the 
spot I can state that no alteration whatever 
was made at the junction of the tower and 
spire. The tower was built about six feet 
higher than the old one for reasons which 
appeared sufficient. 

As regards the plastering of the interiors 
of churches, and even, in some cases, of their 
exteriors, what Sir Edmund says at pages 87 
and 166 is very true :—“ Gothic buildings 
were plastered externally a great deal more 
commonly than is allowed by our architec- 
tural prigs and inventors of maxims founded 
on no real experience, a breed of men by 
whom every art, and business, and profession 
has become infested.” It is to people of 
this class that we owe the detestable in- 
vention of stripping off the internal plaster 
work of our old churches, and exposing the 
rough rubble, with the result of making a 
church look like a grotto. 

The book is well worth reading on many 
accounts. It concludes with some interest- 
ing remarks upon the Great Pyramid, and 
useful tables of the comparative sizes of 
English and Continental churches. 

G. Gitpert Scort, Jun. 








THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
iIEREFORD is an excellent place of meeting for an 
Archaeological Society ; and the Congress of the 
Institute which has just been held there has been 
perhaps pleasanter and more successful than many 
of the recent annual gatherings. At the same 
time, the mischief which is eating into the life 
of the Institute, and which, without speedy atten- 
tion, will surely destroy it, has become more pro- 
nounced than ever. The reading of general papers 
was entirely relegated to late evening meetings, 
when everyone was too wearied with a long day's 
wandering to care anything about them. The 
longest and most important, such as that on 
“ Roman Herefordshire,” were consequently “ taken 
as read;” and others, which had been carefully 
prepared, were not even so far honoured. Sir 
Gilbert Scott's admirable paper on “The Ca- 
thedral” was interrupted in the middle, in order 
that his hearers might attend the afternoon 
service. In short, these annual meetings 
are becoming more and more decidedly great 
archaeological picnics — pleasant enough, no 
doubt, and of some service in their way, but 
hardly sustaining the dignity or doing the work 
of a Royal Society. It would be well that at 
least two mornings of the week should be given 
to the reading of papers. These might, perhaps, 
be “off days” for the ladies; but many a good 
man would then appear on the ground who now 
shrinks from labour which quite possibly may be 
allin vain. In this respect the Institute might 
with great advantage retrace some of its older 
paths. 

The great features of the Iereford meeting 
have been Sir Gilbert Scott’s lecture on, and in, 





the Cathedral, and his more brief descriptions of 
the Churches of Ludlow and Leominster ; and the 
“ field-lectures ” by Mr. G. T. Clark, of Dowlais, 
on the superb Castle of Ludlow, and the mounded 
Castles of Kilpeck and Ewyas Harold. In the 
Cathedral considerable attention was paid to the 
most interesting relic which it contains—the base 
of the shrine of St. Thomas of Cantilupe, the last 
Englishman canonised before the Reformation, 
whose arms (gules, three leopards’ heads jessant, 
with a fleur-de-lis issuing from the mouth, or) 
have since that event been assumed as those of the 
see of Hereford. This base nowstands in the eastern 
aisle of the north transept ; a very beautiful work, 
which was begun and carried far onward by 
Bishop Peter d’Acquablanca (1240-1268), and 
had been completed some time before the death of 
Thomas of Cantilupe in 1282. Here Cantilupe 
was first buried, and here his tomb became 
famous for the miracles said to have occurred 
before it. After his canonisation, which did not 
take place until 1320, his tomb or shrine was re- 
moved to the Lady Chapel. There Leland saw 
it; and it was not until after the Reformation 
that it found its way back to its first position in 
the transept. There are some peculiar difficulties 
about the base of the shrine as we now see it. 
It consists of a lower part, or altar tomb, on which 
rests a flat canopy, carried on small open arches. 
In the recesses of a foliated arcade which sur- 
rounds the lower division are fifteen figures of 
Knights Templars, in verious attitudes, fully 
armed, and treading on monsters. Cantilupe was 
Provincial Grand Master of the Templars in 
England ; and it is to be noticed that between his 
death (1282) and his canonisation (1320) occurred 
the final dissolution of the Order by the Council of 
Vienne (1312). The Templars had been arrested 
throughout England in 1307, and condemned in 
1310. Under these circumstances it is remarkable 
that figures of Templars should appear on the base of 
the shrine at all. We can hardly suppose that they 
would have been allowed as decorations after the 
destruction of the Order; and as the remains of 
the bishop could not have been enshrined until 
after his canonisation, it is impossible that the 
base, as we now see it (it is the base for support- 
ing the portable feretrum, of the same general 
character as the base at St. Albans), can be earlier 
than that date. Mr. Fairless Barber pointed out 
on the spot what is the probable explanation of 
this difficulty. The work on the lower part 
of the base, especially the foliage laid into the 
spandrils of the arcading, is of the utmost beauty 
and delicacy, indicating at a glance the hand of a 
master, Notso that of the upper division, forming 
the actual base on which the shrine rested. Here 
the design has been directly imitated from that 
below ; but the work is coarser and flatter, and 
the difference is marked. On the flat top of the 
lower division, now canopied by the upper, is the 
matrix of a brass, tracing the figure of a bishop ; and 
a joint in the stonework runs between the divisions. 
The conclusion which Mr. Barber suggests is, that 
the lower division, with the Templars and the 
brass, was the tomb of the bishop, as it stood at 
first in the transept; and that, on his canonisa- 
tion, and the enshrining of his bones, the upper 
and ruder portion was added, thus converting the 
whole into the base of the shrine. In this manner 
we can account for the occurrence of the Templar 
figures, although it is still somewhat strange, con- 
sidering the ill odour of the Order, that they were 
allowed to keep their places round the shrine 
of a canonised saint. It should be added that 
Sir Gilbert Scott considers that this lower part of 
the base, at any rate, belongs to the first period— 
that of the bishop's death in 1282. 


Of Mr. Clark's lectures, all that can be said is 
that they make us more eagerly desirous of 
handling the book which has been so long in 
preparation. Descriptions like his rank among the 
very best work of the Institute, and we should never 
quarrel with excursions crowned by such informa- 
tion, so thoroughly studied and so clearly given. 





Theday at Ludlow was unfortunately stormy; but a 
large party followed Mr. Clark through the different 
wards of the Castle, the arrangements and remains 
of which were probably never before made so dis- 
tinctly intelligible. The situation of Ludlow, 
high on its rocky promontory, is unrivalled among 
English castles; and its associations, so strangely 
mixed—with Norman march-lords and Welsh 
assailants, with magnificent lords president, 
Butler and Hudibras, Milton and Comus—are, 

erhaps, not less unique. Here we have a great 

orman fortress—altered somewhat in later days, 
but on the same lines—the site of which affords 
us no certain evidence that it had ever been 
fortified before the Conquest. At Kilpeck and 
Ewyas Harold we get the moated mound which, 
in most cases, indicates the fortified house of an 
earlier English lord. Such castles, where the 
mound forms the principal part of the defence, 
are, in Mr, Clark’s judgment, decidedly of a 
Teutonic, and not of a Celtic type. They occur 
frequently along the line of Offa’s Dyke, wherever 
there is a tract of rich pasture land worth keeping 
and protecting; and they were defences against 
the enemy on the opposite side of the dyke. The 
“burghs” of Edward the Elder, at Towcester, 
at Bedford, at Stamford, and at sundry 
other places mentioned in the Saxon Chronicle, 
were of this description—are, we should rather 
say, for the mounds generally remain. They 
are found also in Normandy (there are no 
less than sixty within a short radius of Caen); 
and the Norman conquerors used some of 
those already in existence, and erected others, 
after they obtained possession of this country. 
The inner defences were of wood; so that an old 
English fastness of this sort must have greatly 
resembled a New Zealand pah. An attack on 
such a mound is figured in the Bayeux tapestry, 
where the assailants are running up with torches 
to set fire to the defences, thus indicating their 
material. 

The principal churches visited by the Institute 
were Kilpeck, Moccas, Abbey Dore, and Madeley. 
Kilpeck is well known to all antiquaries, though 
few may have been fortunate enough to look on 
its strange sculptures except in drawings or photo- 
graphs. Projecting blind gurgoyles, in the shape 
of twisted serpents, give the west front an almost 
Chinese character, and every bit of the carving 
points to the existence of a special art-school or 
tradition. At Kilpeck and at Moccas (where the 
church is earlier though far plainer Norman than 
Kilpeck) the ground-plan is the same, with the 
divisions of nave, choir, and apsidal sanctuary 
strongly marked. A richly decorated arch opens 
from nave to choir, and one of — size but less 
enriched leads to the apse. Perhaps in this part 
of the country we might reasonably expect to find 
traces of an earlier ground-plan and arrangement 
than the first English builders would have used. 
It is possible that Kilpeck preserves for us the 
plan of a true British oratory. 

Abbey Dore is, it would seem, the only church 
of a Cistercian convent in England which still ree 
mains in use, and in which service is now held. 
This is due to the Lord Scudamore of Charles I.’s 
time, who, moved by reading “ that excellent book 
of Hooker's Ecclesiastical Politie,” regranted the 
tithes and glebe which he possessed to the several 
churches entitled to them, and also restored or 
rebuilt the fabrics. His fittings at Abbey Dore 
still exist; and, although the church—which con- 
tains some beautiful work of the twelfth century— 
needs reparation, it is greatly to be hoped that no 
so-called “ restoration” will ever sweep away 
such records of such a time. The restored church 
was consecrated by Field, bishop of St. David's, 
on Palm Sunday, 1634—‘ the anniversary of my 
Lord Scudamore’s baptism,” writes Matthew Gib- 
son, rector of Dore, whose small quarto, describing 
the Scudamore Churches, was published in 1727, 

Ricard Joun Kine, 
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ART NEWS FROM PARIS. 
Paris : August 17, 1877. 

M. Francis Petit, one of the richest and most 
estimable of our dealers in modern pictures, has 
just fallen a victim, at the age of fifty-nine, to a 
swift and painful malady. His death is a heavy 
loss to both picture-collectors and artists. To the 
former he aflorded the guarantee of long experience 
and unblemished honour; to the latter, the sup- 
port of his connexions and his taste. 

Francis Petit was a Parisian. He began his 
career with a picture-framer and artists’ colour- 
man well known under the Restoration and Louis 
Philippe, Souty, whose shop faced the colonnade 
of the Louvre. There Petit made the acquaint- 
ance of a great number of artists, and shortly 
before the Revolution of 1848 he started as a 
dealer in modern pictures, at first in a room over 
the Jockey Club, afterwards on the Boulevard 
Poissonniére. That was a golden age for genuine 
connoisseurs, The fastidious could get a Diaz for 
500 franes, a Théodore Rousseau for 1,000, an 
Eugéne Delacroix for 1,500. Decamps’ Supplice 
des Crochets, now the property of Sir Richard 
Wallace, was offered for sale in a shop-window 
on the boulevards for less than 2,000 francs. 
Francis Petit was a man of distinguished appear- 
ance, with frank eyes, inexhaustible patience, 
creat discretion, and singular knowledge of men. 
IIe soon gained admission into every circle— 
into that of bankers who buy without criti- 
cism, as well as into that of connoisseurs who 
do not give high prices, but whose tastes 
are law. Francis Petit’s rise was unbroken. 
When I first knew him, about 1859, he had left 
his shop and taken a whole house in the Rue de 
Provence, like the English dealers. It was about 
this time that he conceived the idea of renting the 
courtyard of a house belonging to the Marquis of 
Herttord, on the Boulevard des Italiens, building 
a gallery of wood, and exhibiting in it the finest 
specimens of old French painting which were to 
be found in the collections of Paris (1860). There 
was exhibited that admirable collection of the 
l'rench masters of the eighteenth century which has 
since been bequeathed by Lacaze to the Louvre. 
Petit made me a partner in his work by entrusting 
me with the editorship of the catalogue. Of 
this I made quite a volume by the information of 
all kinds that I collected about the pictures—the 
dates of the Salons at which they were first exhi- 
bited, the engravings from them, the sales in which 
they had figured up to the present time, Xe. 
There, and during an exhibition of the chefs- 
deeuvres of the modern French school which 
he held in the following year, I was enabled to 
assure myself of the soundness of his judgment, of 
his indefatigable activity, of his tact in restraining 
those who would have lent too much, and in stimu- 
lating those who were not disposed to lend 
enough. It is men of this stamp that should have 
been employed by the Administration of the Fine 
Arts in the management of our national museums. 
If Francis Petit had been nominated assistant- 
keeper of the Luxembourg, with reasonable liberty 
of purchase, France would now possess a collection 
of modern works worthy of her, As it is she does not 
own a single Diaz, or Jules Dupré, or Courbet, or 
Bonvin, or Millet, or Decamps, of the first class. 
All the principal works of these masters, the great 
exponents of modern ideas, were first sold in sale- 
rooms for wretchedly low figures. It was only by 
slow degrees that they commanded considerable 
prices. Many of them have passed into Russia, 
Holland, and America. When France possesses 
a really national Administration of the Fine Arts, 
great sacrifices will be necessary to place her again 
on an equality with foreigners in this respect. 

Francis Petit exerted a perfectly legitimate in- 
fluence upon sales. He excelled in organising 
those sales after the death of the artist, when it is 
important to bring the choicest works prominently 
forward, and to divide in lots those destined to 
satisfy the demands of the public at large. Te 
made it a principle, too, never to allow works 





which he had once sold at a reasonable price to go 
for an absurdly low sum. He invariably refused 
to enter into any secret league against the — 
It was he who first conceived the idea of having 
catalogues extensively illustrated with etchings ; 
an excellent notion, but one that has been much 
abused. 

He did good service for the modern school, 
especially the colourists, Corot, Troyon, Ziem, &c. 
The monopoly of Meissonier’s pictures was in his 
hands, Lately he tried to form an association 
with the view of making the modern school of 
English painting better known to our critics and 
collectors. He would have succeeded in accom- 
plishing his design, for his perseverance was indo- 
mitable, and he never actually embarked in any 
enterprise unless it offered every probability of 
success. But if the fraternity of nations is difficult 
to realise, incomparably more so is the fraternity of 
artists. He desired to establish in Paris what 
would have filled up the most inexplicable void in 
that great and noble city—a building where one 
could see freely, at one’s ease, at one’s own time, 
paintings or sculpture on which the Government 
has not set its seal. Is it not humiliating for the 
public only to be able to see what juries choose 
to let them see? Do they not thereby lose, little 
by little, the power of free criticism? Unfortu- 
nately, sites in the centre of Paris are so scarce, 
or so expensive, that the foundation only of such 
an establishment would have been a ruinous 
speculation, and the scheme has to wait for better 
times, 

I am happy to give you the first intimation of 
a piece of news with which Francis Petit’s name 
is indirectly connected, since he was the manager 
of the great sales of the various collections which 
Prince Anatole Demidoff had amassed in his 
Castle of San Donato. The Castle of San Donato 
has never been alienated. The prince’s nephew, 
M. Paul Demidoff, is again forming, at great cost,a 
gallery of Dutch and Flemish pictures, fle has 
engaged our eminent etcher Jules Jacquemart to 
etch the choicest works in thisgallery. A Teniers 
and a landscape by Rembrandt are already finished, 
and Jacquemart has carried away materials for 
other etchings which will enable him to finish his 
work at a distance. 

You are aware that after the death of his father, 
Albert Jacquemart, Jules was attacked with a 
nervous complaint, which obliged him to lay aside 
his work for some time and visit the South of 
France. Little by little, as a recreation, he has 
made some water-colour drawings, and those 
which I have seen were remarkably luminous and 
masterly. That he is now quite recovered is 
shown by his last water-colours, consisting of 
landscapes and rustic figures. 

The successive exhibitions of the competitions 
for the priv de Rome took place a week or two 
since. The subject in painting was that anecdote 
in Roman history of a Gaul touching the white 
beard of a Roman senator, who struck him with 
his staff, which was the signal for a general 
massacre. The pupils in general have got over 
the white beard difficulty pretty well. The same 
model has circulated from studio to studio. The 
folds of the robe and the ivory staff were also 
fairly well done. But the Gauls were, as we 
say, “ni faits, ni & faire.” Several were like 
those young people who during the carnival 
adopt a wonderful disguise, and dance in the 
bals de barriére. In fact, nothing is more “ in- 
consistent with the dignity of history,” as 
Ingres had it, than these barbarians—who were 
our own forefathers. If, in pourtraying that 
event, the painters have deigned to show the 
Gauls as the conquerors of the conquerors of the 
world, they have also taken pains to add that they 
were brutal enough to pull the old men’s beards 
as children pull the beards of their dolls. Had 
this classical subject brought out any original 
talent, the fault might have been pardoned, but 
unhappily these poor students have proved once 
more that their heads are merely crammed with 





formulas, and that sentiment is as unknown to 
them as the direct observation of nature. In 
a word, our official school is rapidly degenerating, 

The subject for the architects wasan Athenaeum, 
a vast edifice with gardens, intended as a retreat 
for scholars, poets, and artists who wish to study, 
to meditate, or to converse. The plans are ad- 
mirably executed, but, not resting on any basis of 
land valuation or finance, they are palaces such 
as are painted on the curtain at the Opera. Art, 
however, is far from being a perpetual “lond 
of faerie.” The new opera-house bears cruel 
testimony to the eyes of the spectator, as well 
as to the purse of the taxpayer, that the State 
is committing a grave fault in giving so super- 
ficial an education, and not directing into more 
practical channels the young intelligence of our 
artists, of whose natural genius and acquired abili- 
ties there is no shadow of doubt. 

It is quite otherwise with the competitions in 
sculpture. The subject set was Fishermen of 
Thrace finding the Lyre and the Head of Orpheus 
among the Reeds. Ten students competed. More 
than half of the works were far above the average, 
and in the case of the rest the quality of the com- 
position and execution was remarkable. This 
wide difference between painting and sculpture, 
which betrays itself so unmistakeably in the an- 
nual Salons, is the result of the direct study from 
the nude, which is imperative for sculptors, and 
of the effort of mind which is necessary in order 
to express an idea or a scene with the help only of 
presentation and of sentiment. The grand-prix has 
been awarded to the most deserving. If the 
classical sojourn in Italy does not deprive him of 
his native qualities, we may reckon on a true 
artist to reinforce our glorious school of sculp- 
ture. The laureate is M. A.-A. Cordonnier, a 
pupil of M. Dumont. He is twenty-nine—that is 
to say, he has reached the limit of age. His 
fellow-competitors had left the poet's head and 
the lyre lying on the ground; he had conceived 
the happy idea of placing them in the hands of a 
child, who is holding them up, and of a young 
man, who is touching them reverentially. 

The premier second grand-prix was awarded, 
after six ballotings, to a young man of twenty- 
six, M. Dominique Labattut, pupil of MM. 
Jouffroy and Mercié. There was likewise a dewatéme 
second yrand-priv awarded to M. Camille Lefévre. 

Pu. Burry. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. D. G. Rossrrrr is now engaged on one of 
the most beautiful and poetical pictures he has 
ever produced. It iscalled Hero, and is suggested 
by the following passage in Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy: “ When Leander was drowned, the 
inhabitants of Sestos consecrated Hero's lantern 
to Anteros; and he that had good success in his 
love should light the candle: but never any man 
was found to light it.” 


Mr. P. R. Morris, one of the last-elected 
Associates of the Royal Academy, a painter whose 
graceful facility and feeling we have had frequent 
occasion to commend, is engaged upon a portrait 
of Mrs. F. R. Leyland, of Prince’s Gate: this will 
probably be one of his best works in the line of 
portraiture. 


A MARBLE bust which has been at Holkham 
Hall, the property of the Earl of Leicester, since 
the middle of last century, has just been iden- 
tified by Prof. Michaelis, of Strassburg, as a 
portrait of Thucydides; more than that, as a 
much finer portrait of the historian than the 
only hitherto known example in Naples, where 
he is conjoined with Herodotus in a double 
term inscribed with his name. In spite of 
certain peculiaritics there seems to be no good 
reason for doubting the genuineness of the in- 
scription. And since it would not be at all fair 
to suppose that the name was selected at hap- 
bazard, as has so often been the case in modern 
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times, we must conclude that the sculptor had 
before him a portrait to copy from, traditionally 
known as that of Thucydides. It is a different 
question when we come to enquire whether this 
original portrait may not after all have been, if 
not imaginary, at least very much idealised, as it 
is called sometimes. Against this werner A it 
can hardly be safe as an argument, but perhaps 
rather the contrary, to extract a man’s character 
from his works, and then to find this reflected in 
his features and expression. The Holkham bust ap- 
pears to have been brought from Italy, but it has 
this advantage over the Naples one, that it has 
been copied, as Prof. Michaelis points out, in de- 
tail from an original dating from the period of 
Greek portraiture which followed the influence of 
Lysippus. A full discussion of the questions re- 
lating to this very interesting portrait is given by 
Prof. Michaelis in the Festschrift sent by the 
University of Strassburg to the sister university 
of Tiibingen on the occasion of the fourth Sdécular- 
Ffeier recently held at the latter place. Two photo- 
graphs from a cast of the bust are also given, and, 
to compare with them, a small engraving from the 
Naples bust. 


Tue death of Mr. James Drummond, R.S.A., 

ainter, and Curator of the National Gallery in 
Edinburgh, was notified last week: he was in 
the sixty-first year of his age. Mr. Drummond 
first exhibited in the Scottish Academy in 1835 ; 
was elected an Associate of that body in 1846, 
and a full member in 1852; and was appointed 
Curator of the National Gallery in 1868. Among 
his chief works are: The Porteous Mob (now in 
the Edinburgh Gallery) ; Montrose on his way to 
Execution; The Covenanters in Greyfriars 
Churchyard; John Knox bringing home his 
Second Wife; and Old Mortality. Mr. Drum- 
mond invented subjects of this kind thoughtfully 
and well, introducing sometimes a considerable 
number of small figures, all painted with much 
diligence, accuracy, and heedful attention to 
bringing out the main interest of the story through 
its details. Something of over-neatness and want 
of impulse was the result: but the pictures 
are such as can always be looked on with 
interest and profit by the general public, and 
by the artist with approval of sound though 
limited technique. 


Tue death is announced, at New York, of Mr. 
A. J. Horsford, one of whose pictures, Lady Teazle, 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy, in 1867. 


News of an interesting discovery in the domain 
of art has just reached us from Paris. It is known 
to many of our readers that among all the grace- 
ful artists who devoted themselves in the main to 
the work of book-illustration in the eighteenth 
century, none was more graceful, and none is now 
in Paris more widely esteemed, than Freudenberg, 
by birth a Swede, but by the character of his 
work a Frenchman. Of the books illustrated by 
Freudenberg none has been valued so highly as 
the Contes de la Reine de Navarre, upon which he 
expended what is generally reckoned the best of 
his brilliant little talent. The plates for this book 
appear to have been early losi, and the existing 
impressions of the last-century issue are few in 
number. After long years, the plates have now 
been discovered, and not in that worn and deteri- 
orated state in which, after the lapse of time, 

lates are wont to appear. They are, we are told, 
in capital condition, so that it may be expected 
that a new issue of the book will speedily appear, 
and doubtless in the original form suited to these 
plates, and with such befitting accompaniment of 
type and paper, oe and tail-pieces, as will 
make the delight of the bibliophile. There should 
also be forthcoming some portrait of the royal 
author, the ‘‘ Marguerite des Marguerites,” though 
we believe she was not a noted beauty. 


Tue Yorkshire Archaeological Association will 
make its eleventh annual excursion on Wednesday 
next, under the direction of the Honorary Secre- 





tary, Mr. Fairless Barber. The chief buildings of 
interest to be inspected by the party this year are 
Bolton Abbey and Skipton Castle. The former 
was a Priory of Canons Regular, or Austin 
Canons, first introduced into England in 1105 in 
honour of St. Augustine of Hippo. Skipton 
Castle possesses much historical interest, and was 
once the stronghold of the famous Lady Anne 
Clifford, Countess of Pembroke, Dorset and 
Montgomery. 


On Friday and Saturday last week, Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge sold a miscel- 
laneous collection of ancient and modern coins, 
medals, &c., formed by the late Captain Arthur 
Tupper. Among the few most noteworthy were 
a shekel of the third year, 4/. 15s.; a tetradrachm 
of Valarsaces, brother of Arsaces VI., 3/.; three 
tetradrachms of Arsaces XIX., 2/7. 10s.; a rare 
medallion of Gelas, 2/.; of Caracalla, 2/. 10s.; of 
Trajanus Decius, 1/. 5s. ; a square double mohur of 
Akbar, Emperor of Delhi, struck a.n. 1000 
(1591-2), 2/. 6s.; a noble of Edward IV., with 
rose, 1/. 10s.; a half-sovereign of Elizabeth, 
12. 10s. 


M. Fr. Lenormanr has reprinted from the 
Bollettino della Commissione Arch. comunale di 
Roma an interesting article, entitled Frammento 
di Statua di uno dei Pastori di Egitto, the subject 
of which is the upper portion of an Egyptian 
statue, discovered in the grounds of the Villa 
Ludovisi. It had probably been originally brought 
from Egypt to ornament the gardens of Sallust. 
M. Lenormant shows by a comparison with the 
monuments found by Mariette-Bey at Tanis that 
the statue must have been erected by one of the 
Shepherd or Hyksos princes, whose remains are 
so rare and valuable. The type of face, as well 
as the nature and arrangement of the beard and 
hair, differ very remarkably from those seen on 
native Egyptian monuments. As they differ 
also from those which characterise the Semitic 
race, M. Lenormant suggests that the Hyksos 
chiefs may have belonged to the Turanian Acca- 
dians of ancient Babylonia, who were driven west- 
ward in consequence of the Semitic conquest of 
their country. Three good photographs of the 
broken statue, which is of basalt, accompany the 
article. 


Tue Saxon painter and author Karl August 
Reinhardt died on August 11, at his villa in 
Kétschenbroda near Dresden. He was born at 
Leipzig in 1818, and was being educated for a 
clergyman, when he suddenly forsook his theo- 
logical studies to devote himself to landscape- 
painting. During his travels in Norway, the 
Tyrol and Italy, he was reduced to the verge of 
beggary, and want of sufficient food brought on 
permanent lameness. He afterwards exchanged 
landscape-painting for the humorous sketches with 
pencil and pen which made his name known far 
and wide through the pages of the famous 
Fliegende Blitter, Wis principal writings were 
Der 5. Mai (1867), the collection of humorous 
sketches to which he gave the name of Ttnten- 
klekse (1869), and Der Pulvermacher von Niirn- 
berg. Three years ago he founded the Dresden 
satirical journal, Der Kalkulator an der Elbe. 


THe Company or Guild of Painters in Basel 
have recently sold their venerable “ Korpora- 
tionshaus” in the Freienstrasse, known as the 
“ Himmel,” or “Heaven.” Hans Holbein lived 
for some time in this famous old Heaven as 
the “ Stubenverwalter” of the Guild. This recol- 
lection has made the house particularly dear to 
the citizens of Basel. Hitherto only such Guild- 
houses have been sold as were doomed to make 
way for the widening or other so-called improve- 
ments of the streets. Three old Guildhouses 


which stood in the Gerberstrasse have been thus 
sacrificed to the demands of modern traffic. The 
other fourteen Guilds in Basel, most of which 
possess valuable houses in good situations, hold 
on toughly to their property, being determined 





that it shall not get into private possession. We 
hear that a pianoforte-manufacturer has obtained 
this Painters’ Zunfthaus for 52,650 francs, 


As much has been said in the Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts and elsewhere about the decay of Rem- 
brandt’s Anatomical Lesson, in the Mauritshuis 
at the Hague, we are glad to be able positively to 
deny these rumours on the best authority. It is 
true that the great picture had become warped 
and strained, and stood in need of restora- 
tion; but this process is now being performed by 
the most competent hands, and in the most con- 
servative spirit. In a few weeks, it is hoped, the 
picture will be again on view. 


One of the many publications called forth by 
the present Rubens centenary is a large series of 
lithographic reproductions of Rubens’ landscapes 
and hunting subjects, executed by MM. Fourmois 
and Van Severdouck with considerable skill and 
effect. M. J. B. Meunier, the Belgian engraver, 
has also produced a good engraving of the 
well-known portrait in a large hat, representing 
the painter at about the age of forty. 


Tae Louvre has recently acquired a fine draw- 
ing of a portrait of a man said to be by Albrecht 
Diirer; also two or three pictures of the Ger- 
man and Flemish schools. One of these is dated 
1526, and signed “‘ Mabuse.” It is the portrait of a 
nun, and was given to the museum by M. Gossart 
of Valenciennes. None of these works have as 
yet been catalogued. 


A FINE altarpiece of the first half of the six- 
teenth century has just been placed in the Cluny 
Museum. It is composed of seven panels repre- 
senting the Crucifixion, the Assumption of the 
Virgin, and various scenes from the lives of St. 
Martin and St. Gregory, elaborately set in a 
Gothic framework. The painter of this rich work 
is not known, but the arms of Aragon appearing 
on the frame would seem to point to its being of 
Spanish origin. Three niches in the centre of 
this magnificeut religious monument appear to 
have been intended for statues, but these are want- 
ing, and the director of the museum entertains the 
idea of supplying their places with others chosen 
from among those already in the museum. The 
size of this altarpiece is somewhat unusual. It 
measures six métres in height by five métres 
seventy cm. in width, on a base of more than one 
métre. 


THE Prussian Government recently appointed a 
commission for the purpose of inspectiag the 
various schools of art and industry in Austria, 
with a view of examining the Austrian system, 
which is universally acknowledged to be very 
complete, before extending the system of technical 
education in Prussia. The report on the organisa- 
tion of these schools has proved so satisfactory that 
is said to be the intention of the Minister of 
Commerce to establish schools on a similar 
system in all the great centres of Prussian in- 
dustry. 


Industrial Art is the title of a new monthly 
Review dealing with technical and scientific edu- 
cation, which promises better than several of the 
journals of a like kind that have been started 
within the last few years. There are several 
journals devoted to art industry that find sufficient 
circulation in Germany and France; and there 
seems no reason why we English who live, as the 
motto to Industrial Art rightly declares, ‘in the 
midst of an energetic rivalry of competing 
nations,” should not endeavour to promote the in- 
tellectual growth of our industrial population by 
means of art literature as well as by more sys- 
tematic technical education. We doubt, how- 
ever, whether the present Review is exactly 
adapted to meet the wants of the artistic workman. 
It appeals more especially to the educated manu- 
facturer, but gives much miscellaneous information 
to all who are interested in watching the progress 
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of art knowledge and taste both at home and 
abroad. 


Men of Mark this month gives us pleasant 
portraits of Sir John Lubbock, James Sant, and 
Jules Verne; and in The Portrait—which appears 
in a smaller size and at half the former cost this 
month—Gustave Doré is introduced to us by Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold. As he greets you in the pho- 
tograph he looks somewhat moody, but ‘when 
vou catch him in the vein,” says Mr. Jerrold, 
“you find that he has humour,” and “his face 
brightens as swiftly as Dickens's used when he 
has once got over the banalités of meeting.” 


Tue Picture Gallery continues to please the 
public taste. It is one of the very few publica- 
tions with photographic illustrations that have 
had an enduring vitality. In the last number we 
are presented with a Goupil photogravure from an 
effective picture by Alfred Guillon, called Girls 
Shrimping, and another called The Tiff, from a 
painting by I’. H. Kaemmerer. 


M. LrenorMant has written a Jong article in 
the last number of the Gazette Archéologique to 
prove that the marble statue found on the Ksqui- 
line in 1874, and usually called a Venus, is not 
ideal enough to be a goddess according to Greek 
conception in the good times of art. If she must 
be a Venus, he would see in her attributes a proof 
that she was the Venus of the Greeks at Naucratis 
in Egypt; but he would prefer to identify her 
with Rhodopis, a courtesan of that place. The 
argument is very fine drawn. A more interesting 
part of the article is where he discusses the style 
of the sculpture, pointing out how much it has 
in common with the well-known statues of the 
eclectic school in Rome in the time of Caesar. 
This number of the Gazette contains also an 
engraving of a small bronze satyr found in the 
recent excavations at Dodona, and a vase from 
Cyprus, ornamented with a rude human face, very 
much resembling vases found in the Troad by Dr. 
Schliemann. To this vase is attached a short 
explanation by M. Longpérier, who expresses 
anything but respect for the judgment of Dr. 
Schliemann in matters of this kind. 


Geschichte der bildenden Kiinste in der Schweiz 
von den diltesten Zeiten bis zum Schlusse des Mittel- 
alters. Von Dr. J. Rudolf Rahn, A.O. Professor 
der Kunstgeschichte an der Universitit Ziirich. 
II. Abtheilung, 1875. III. Abtheilung, 1876. 
Schluss. (Ziirich: Hans Staub.) <A great deal has 
been written, and for the most part well written, 
upon Prof. Rahn’s subject, but the general art-world 
knows littie or nothing of the extensive specialist 
literature upon the artists, buildings, pictures, 
sculpture, metal-work, and manuscripts of Swit- 
zerland, for the materials lie hidden and scattered 
in hundreds of monographs, lectures, and articles 
in Swiss serials, or in the publications of the 
various learned societies of the Confederacy. 
Every cultured tourist has experienced how poor 
Switzerland is, as compared with her great 
neighbours, in the possession of noble specimens 
of art. A specifically Swiss art has never existed : 
nor can any of the leading cantons—such as 
Ziirich, Bern, Basel, or Luzern—in spite of the 
patronage which at various periods of their history 
they have afforded to capable artists, claim any of 
their greater monuments as characteristic produc- 
tions of their own republics. For instance, the 
Grossmiinster at Ziirich, through which Prof. 
Semper used to lead his students in the course of 
his lectures, is in no sense Swiss, but belongs to a 
cosmopolitan epoch in which Ziirich and Aachen 
were members of one and the same political so- 
ciety. The works wrought by native Swiss artists, 
or natives of districts which are now included in 
the Confederacy, may be called Lombardic, Swa- 
bian, Burgundian, or French, but can scarcely be 
called Swiss. Nevertheless the central position of 
Switzerland, as the meeting-place of three great 
nationalities, gives a specific value to its art-pos- 
sessions considered as a whole, The international 





and composite character of Switzerland is reflected 
in its monuments. The infusion and the crossing 
of foreign influences from three different quarters— 
Italian, German, and French—and the want, or 
rather the impossibility, of any original and dis- 
tinctive national direction in art, has made Prof. 
Rahn’s work one of considerable difficulty. A 
systematic treatment of his subject was no easy 
task. It is gratifying to see how successfully 
he has grappled with it, bringing his scattered 
materials into chronological order, which is un- 
doubtedly the best order for the purpose of use 
and reference. At the same time topographical 
order (which is the natural demand of the 
art-tourist) is secured by means of a very full index 
of places. Prof. Rahn has also appended a very 
full index of Swiss artists, most of whom worked 
in Bern, Ziirich, ‘‘asel, and St. Gallen. Switzer- 
land is not a very crowded museum, nor remark- 
able for the exceptional splendour and rarity of 
its specimens; but its position in the theatre of 
history has made it a museum of extraordinary 
range. Some illustrations of every period and of 
nearly every type of Western art are to be found 
upon its soil, beginning with the rude attempts of 
the pre-historical Pfahlbauer. After a glance at 
the “ Helvetisch-rémische ” age, Prof. Rahn sum- 
marises the art-perieds of Switzerland into the 
“ Altchristliche,” the ‘ Romanische,’ and the 
“ Gothische.” Under the former of these he has 
an interesting notice of the art-work of the dis- 
ciples of the Irish apostles in St. Gallen. The 
architectural woodcuts are excellently drawn. 
From a passage in the third division of the work we 
gather that Prof. Rahn intended, and perhaps still 
intends, to carry his research into the rich and 
wide field of the Renaissance. 


A cvurrovs historical pamphlet, entitled Le 
Meurtre du 21 Janvier, 1793, by the Baron de 
Vinck d’Orp, has just been published in Paris. It 
contains reproductions of a number of engravings, 
now rare, that were issued at the time of the 
French Revolution, and were sold at the corners 
of the streets and in the wine-shops. One of 
these, as published in L’Art, decidedly bears out 
the statement of the author in his preface that 
his book is “ not written for sensitive nerves, and 
that its place is not on the boudoir table.” It 
represents the execution of Louis Capet, and shows 
the body of that unfortunate monarch lying be- 
neath the guillotine, while the executioner holds 
up the decapitated head to the assembled popu- 
lance. One of the men on the scaffold turns away 
as if overcome by the spectacle, but is relentlessiy 
dragged back by a more hardened assistant. None 
of the rest of the crowd seem to be in the least 
moved by the sight. The Baron de Vinck 
enumerates as many as sixty engravings, all having 
relation to the same event, the death of 
Louis XVI., and gives some curious and valuable 
particulars respecting them. Many of these works 
are of the greatest rarity, scarcely to be found, 
indeed, except in his own collection, and in that of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale. His pamphlet, there- 
fore, will be likely to afford valuable material for 
the historian of the period with which it deals. 








THE STAGE. 


Mr. Pavt Meriri’s new melodrama entitled 
the Golden Plough is withdrawn at the Adelphi, 
after a fortnight’s trial, Mr. Boucicault’s well- 
worn After Dark being destined to take its place 
this evening. 


Tn title of the new comedy, in three acts, 
by MM. Meilhac and Halévy, in which Dupuis 
and Mdme. Chaumont are to appear on the occa- 
sion of their return to the Variétés, is Za Cigale. 


M. GonprneEr has written a new comedy for 
the Gymnase in collaboration with M. H. Malot. 
The piece, which is in four acts, is entitled La 
Belle Madame Déonts. M. Goudinet has also fur- 





nished the Vaudeville with a comedy entitled 
Le Club, of which M. Cohen is joint author. 


THE Paris Vaudeville will re-open on Septem- 
ber 5 with MM. Cormon and Beauplan’s comedy 
entitled Pierre, in which Mdme. Doche will make 
her reappearance. A comedietta entitled Chez Elle, 
by MM. Narrey and Dreyfus, will be performed on 
the same occasion. 


THE principal theatres now closed are Drury 
Lane, the Court, the Prince of Wales's, the 
Folly, the Lyceum, the Olympic, the Opéra 
Comique, the Duke’s, the Queen’s, and the 
Royalty. Some of these, however, are already 
ge to reopen for the autumn season. Mr. 
WV.G. Wills’s spectacular drama, entitled England 
in the Days of Charles II., founded on Sir Walter 
Scott’s Pevertl of the Peak, will be produced at 
Drury Lane on September 22. The Strand 
Theatre will open shortly with a new comedy by 
Mr. Burnand, and a new bouffonnerie musicale by 
Mr. Reece and Mr. Farnie. The Lyceum reopens 
on Wednesday with a new drama, founded, with 
the author's permission, on Mr. Wilkie Oollins’s 
story The Dead Secret. In this piece Miss Bate- 
man (Mrs. Crowe) will reappear. The Princess’s 
will reopen on the 10th prox. with a new melo- 
drama by Mr. Byron entitled Guinea Gold ; or, 
Lights and Shadows of London Life. Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’s dramatic version of his story entitled 
The Moonstone will be produced about the 18th 
prox., at the Olympic. 











MUSIC. 


Lerpzieé journals state that an important collec- 
tion of autographs of celebrated composers has 
lately passed into the possession of Dr. Joseph 
Miiller, comprising 37 original letters—from J. S. 
Bach (3), ©. P. S. Bach (2), Beethoven (4), 
Couperin (2), Gluck (4), Grétry (2), Handel (7), 
Haydn (3), Di Lasso (1), Lully (3), Morley ay 
Mozart (4), H. Schiitz (1); besides original MSS. 
of unpublished compositions by Bach, Couperin, 
Handel (a complete opera), Haydn, Lully, Mozart, 
and H. Schiitz (fragment of an opera). These 
relics appear to have been carefully guarded from 
the public eye during the life-time of their original 
collector, who also left instructions that they 
should not be published until a certain number of 
years after his death. 


Tue personal assistance of MM. Gounod, Saint- 
Saéns, Massenet, and other musicians of repute, 
has been promised at the opening performance of 
a series of popular concerts organised by M. Bordier 
in Angers (Dép. Maine-et-Loire). 


A musical festival is to be held at the Stadt 
Theatre, Hamburg, on January 2, 1878, in com- 
memoration of the first performance of an opera 
in that place, entitled Adam and Eve, in the year 
1678. 


Tne Netherlands composer, Polack Daniels, at 
present residing at Dresden, has been appointed 
Correspondent to the Royal Conservatoire of 
Brussels by the Belgian Government. 


Tue prize offered by the Harmonic Society of 
Antwerp for a festal overture for the Rubens 
commemoration was awarded to Jean Blocks. 


Tue title of Knight of the Legion of Honour 
has been conferred upon M. Leo Delibes. 


Ir is reported that an exceptionally interesting 
choral and orchestral concert—to be devoted al- 
most exclusively to the performance of the com- 
positions of Liszt—will take place at Leipzig in 
the middle of September; and among other 
works the “ Faust Symphony” is to be given on 
that occasion. Dr. F. Stade, the well-known ad- 
mirer of Dr. Liszt's compositions, will have the 
direction of the choir. 


A CommitTEE has been formed for the exami- 
nation of candidates for professorships in the 
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newly-established Marcello Lyceum at Venice, 
consisting of the Maestri Pedrotti, Mazzucato, 
and Bazzini. The examinations were to com- 
mence on August 23, and to last ten days. 


In consequence of the illness of Mdlle. Titiens, 
most of the music at the Gloucester Festival 
originally intended for that artiste has been 
allotted to Mdlle. Albani. The list of other voca- 
lists engaged for that occasion remains unchanged. 


THe next series of Winter Classical Concerts 
at the Crystal Palace will commence on Sep- 
tember 29, and terminate about the end of April. 


Tue first Monday Popular Concert of the en- 
suing season at St. James’s Hall will take place 
on November 12; and the first Saturday Concert 
on the 17th of the same month. 
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LIFE FUNDS . . . - 2,103,803 110 


£3,492,950 1 4 

GROWTH OF FUNDS. 
W861. 2 6 © 6 6 6 6 £785,645 
1866. «© © “© «© «© e« 1,254,277 
171. 6 6 «© © «© «© © 2,196,972 
1876. «6 + «© «© «© « « 8,492,950 


Extract from Auditors’ Report. 
“We have examined and counted every Security, and have 
found all correct and in perfect order, and that the present 


aggregate market value thereof is in excess of the amounts in 
the said Balance Sheets.” 


JOHN H. McLAREN, Manager. 
DIGBY JOHNSON, Sub-Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 


ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


May be provided against by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME £205,000. 


£1,120,000 have been paid as COMPENSATION. 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance 
mn the event of Injury, may be secured at moderate premiums. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


S UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
CHIEF OFFICE, 63 THREADNEEDLE STREBT, LONDON, 
BRANCH OFFICE, 60 Charing Cross ; 
And at Oxford Street, corner of Vere Street. 
ESTABLISHED 1810. 
Participation in Four-fifths of the Profits. 
J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO 
Purifies and Enriches the Blood. 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 
Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties. 
Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and induces a 
proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Physical Forces. 


r) ’ 
PEPPER S QUININE and IRON TONIO, 
Bottles taining 32 ed doses, 4s. 6d. 

Sold by all Chemists. 

In the | of this Tonic the greatest care is exercised. It is 

a faithful compound of Quinine, the active principle of Yellow Cin- 
chona, or Peruvian Bark, blended with a reiined trustworthy prepara- 
tion of Iron, produced in a form which the experience of many years 
has proved the best. It offers a ready means of gaining the strength 
and other benefits afforded by Quinine and Iron, without any fear of 
= Leqneequenses— Sie name of J. PEPPER is signed in red ink on the 
abel. 


TARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 


fluid combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion. By gently stimulating the action 
of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling 
with sensations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, an 
other indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podo- 
—_ is much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective 
r removing bile.—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237 Tottenham Court 
Road, London, whose name must be on the label.—Bottles 2s. 9d. and 
4s.6d.each. Sold by all Chemists. 


LOCK YER'S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 
Large bottles, ls. 6d. Restores the Colour to grey hair in a few 


days. The best, safest, and cheapest. Quite equal to expensive ones. 
Bold by Chemists and Hairdressers. S . 


























KAMPTULICON CARPET. 


A warm, soft, and noiseless Floor Cloth. For Libraries and Studios. 

For Hotels and Clubs. For Halls and Stone Floors. 

For Counting Houses and Shops. For Billiard Rooms and Passages. 
For Churches and Public Buildings. Plain and in the choicest designs. 


Soft as an ordinary Carpet, and specially recommended for the Nursery. Will wash, and does not absorb dust. 
INDIA RUBBER MACINTOSH COATS, 
Of superior make, in every material, style, and quality. 

LADIES’ WATERPROOF MANTLES. | COACHMEN’S DRIVING COATS. 
WATERPROOF LEGGINGS AND OVERSHOES. WATERPROOF DRIVING APRONS AND RUGS. 
India Rubber Hot-Water Bottles, Air and Water Beds, Cushions, &c., &c. 
VULCANISED INDIA RUBBER MATS, 

For Carriages, Warehouses, Offices, Conservatories, and Entrance Halls, &c. Made any size and thickness, 


BRITANNIA RUBBER AND KAMPTULICON COMPANY, 
32 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








AMERICAN CENTENNIAL PRIZE MEDAL. 


FPRY’S COCOA, 


In }-lb. and 3-Ib. packets. (TenrH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL AWARDED.) 


The CARACAS COCOA specially recommended by the manufacturers is pre- 
pared from the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas, combined with other choice descriptions. 
Purchasers should ask specially for “‘ Fry’s Caracas Cocoa,” to distinguish it from other 
varieties. “A most delicious and valuable article.’”’—StanDarD. 


FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS are delicious sweetmeats. 


PILOSAGIN E 


FoR WHISKERS, * i itesmals 
TESTIMONIALS 


POST FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, MOUSTACHES, AND 
Registered { PILOSAGINE } Trade Mark. BALDNESS. 


“ The many genuine Testimonials given Messrs. Wright & Co., of Hull, prove their Pilosagine to be efficacious and bond fide 
in its work.” —Radcliffe Observer. 


Sent by Post, securely packed, free from observation, for 20, 36, 60, or 132 Stamps, by 
the Sole Inventors and Manufacturers, 


WRIGHT & CO. Wright Street, Hull. 
PUREST WATER IN THE WORLD. 


BURROWS’ MALVERN WATERS. 


The pure plain NATURAL WATER (the best Table Water 
known) and BURROWS’ MALVERN SELTZER, SODA, POTASH, 
and LITHIA WATERS (the best of all Mineral Waters) ; also a pure 
LEMONADE and GINGER BEER, prepared with the same pure 























Water. All these are bottled at the famous Springs. 
Address: W. & J. BURROW, Malvern. 
London Depét: E. GALLAIS & CO., 27 Margaret Street, W. : 
“ I M E O F 


W A R,” (5 0UPIL & CO.S PICTURE GALLERIES. 
After the Celebrated Painting by 
SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A,, 
Is the Second Picture issued by 
THE VICTORIA ART UNION. 
The First Picture was 
“THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS,” 

Painted by P. R. Morris, A.R.A. 

Subscribers, upon payment ¢ a Guinea in advance, will re- 
ceive a First Proof of Twelve Pictures in the order as produced " 
by the Union. These Pictures will be sold to non-subscribers PAs, 2 Place de Opéra. 
at prices varying from Two to Five Shillings each. 

The above Pictures may be obtained at No. 121 Pall Mall, - " 
8.W., price Two Shillings each (carriage free, Two Shillings N EW YORK, 170 Fifth Avenue. 
and Sixpence), or at Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sons’ Bookstalls. fs eae - " 

The Terms to the Trade may be had of the Secretary. me 

Cheques or Post Office orders (on the Post Office, Charing | ‘J‘HE HAGUE, 20 Plaats. 

Cross, W.C.) should be made payable to 





LONDON, 25 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





PARIS, 9, Rue Chaptal. 





PAzis, 19 Boulevard Montmartre. 














MR, FREDERICK ENOCH, SECRETARY to the VICTORIA BERLIN 63 Charlotten Strasse. 
ART UNION, No. 121 Pall Mall, S.W. ° 














